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JOHN EVELYN'S ETCHINGS, A.D. 1649. 

Horace Walpole possessed a set of five of these 
etchings, In his ‘ Catalogue of Engravers’ (1763) 
he satisfactorily refutes, in a few chatty pages, a 
somewhat absurd theory, started by the author of 
the biography of Evelyn prefixed to the second 
edition of the ‘ Sculptura’ (1755), and then almost 
ery adopted, that the five small prints of 

velyn’s journey from Naples to Rome were really 
“etched by one Hoare from Mr. Evelyn’s draw- 
ings,” although the only assumed ground for such 
a conclusion was that “ Hoare excud.” appears, in 
almost microscopic engraving, at the foot of the 
titular dedication of the set. 

Being private plates for presentation of copies 
to Evelyn’s friends, the impressions most probably 
Were very limited in number, and any opportunity 
of inspecting them must have been, in a general 
way, very difficult to obtain even in the time of 
Walpole. He describes minutely, mostly in the 
words of a correspondent, Nicholas Hillier, only 
the etching with the dedication to Hensheaw by 
Evelyn. Some further details about this and the 
others of the set may not now be unacceptable, 
and I am specially prompted to offer them by the 
discovery of a sixth etching, undoubtedly by 
Evelyn, which gives a titular dedication to Lady 
Isabella Thynne, instead of to Mr. Thomas Hen- 
sheaw, but of the same date, 1649. Lady Isabella 





was then twenty-six years of age, and doubtless 
already a good judge of art, a quality afterwards 
amply evinced by her collection of pictures men- 
tioned in Evelyn’s ‘ Memoirs.’ 

The etchings bear no numbers engraved upon 
them, so that it must be understood that those 
given in the following details are merely what 
appear to be a natural sequence in this, perhaps 
unigue, set of six :— 

1. Roman ruins, in centre a fragment of the 
baths of Titus, with distant hills, and more ruins 
on the left (plate 7g in. by 4¢in.). Inscription 
along the wall :— 

“ Honoratissime Doming Teabelle : Illust : Comitis 
Holland filie: Hc wri incisa J: E. devotissima sua 
servus, dat, dedicat, consecratq. 1649.” 

This lady was a daughter of Sir Henry Rich, 
first Earl of Holland. She was baptized at Ken- 
sington, October 6, 1623, and married Sir John 
Thynne, of Longleat, Wilts. Her father was 
beheaded as a Royalist on March 9, 1649, the 
same year as that of the dedication to her of this 
series of etchings. Query, was this plate (No. 1) 
suppressed by Evelyn, for fear of its association 
with a member of Lord Holland’s family compro- 
mising him with the government of the day, 
already on the alert to find causes of complaint 
against him? If so, this would account for 
another etching (No. 2), also with a dedication, 
not to Lady Isabella Thynne, but to Evelyn’s 
friend ard fellow traveller in Italy, Thomas Hen- 
shaw (or Hensheaw). The substituted plate looks 
as if it had been drawn more hurriedly than any 
of the others. Indeed, the first plate is the most 
creditable of the whole set from a technical point 
of view. Evelyn’s initials in the inscription are in 
italic capitals with a small quatrefoil ornament. 

2. A winged boy or genius supports an inscribed 
stone standing on the ground. To the left is a 
side view of the arch of Septimius Severus (plate 
5} io. by 4in.). Inscription as follows :— 

“Locorum aliquot insignium et celeberrimorum inter 
Romam et Neapolin [sic] jacentium jrodeterc et Exem- 
plaria Domino Dom® Thome Henscheaw Anglo omnium 
eximiarum et preclarissimarum Artium cultori ac pro- 
pugnatori maximo et cvvomWapevw autre (non propter 
Operis pretium, sed ut singulare Amoris sui Testi- 
monium exhibeat) primas has adoxipaciac Aqua forti 
excusas et insculptas Jo: Evelynus, Delineator D.D.C.Q.” 
In the centre of the base appears the printer’s 
name in most minute writing, “ R. Hoare, excud.” 
No monogram to this print. 

3. A view of the double cone of Mount Vesuvius 
with the lava flowing. Two travellers looking on, 
and their horses tethered (plate 54 in. by 4 in.). 
Inscribed, “ Montis Vesuvii juxta Neapolin ex- 
terna facies: J. E. f.” Monogram, Italian J and E 
intertwined. 

4. A view on the Appian Way. Arched ruins 
in front, mountains in the background. Two 
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travellers, one on a mule the other on a horse at 
right, and in the centre foreground a countryman 
with a long stick (plate 54 in. by 4in.), Inscrip- 
tion, “Tres Taberne. sive Appii Forum celebre 
illud in sacris litterie, Acts 28” (sic). Monogram, 
J and E interlaced differently from No. 3. 

5. View of Naples from Mount Vesuvius. A 
traveller on horseback, with guide preceding him. 
He appears to be surveying the view over the bay 
with a telescope. A vessel on the left, and shipping 
on the horizon (plate 54in. by 4in.). This com- 
position has a good deal of merit, although the 
process of etching, like in the other plates, marks 
the novice. Lettered, “ Prospectus versus Neapo- 
lin a Monte Vesuv’.” Monogram, J and E inter- 
laced differently from the others. 

6. The promontory of Terracina. Rocks, church, 
mountain, and tower. Two travellers and a boat- 
man with oars are preparing to go down the bill 
on the right to join the ship waiting there (plate 
5hin, by 4in.). Inscribed, ‘‘ Terracini olim 
Anoxuris Promontorium.” Monogram, J and E in 
Roman characters, superimposed, 

Frevx. Henpriks, 

Kensington. 


*DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’: 
NOTES AND CORRECTIONS, 

(See 6t> S, xi. 105, 443; xii. 321; 7 S, i, 25, 82, 342, 
$76; ii. 102, 324, 355; iii. 101, 382; iv. 128, $25, 422; 
v. 3, 43, 130, 362, 463, 506; wii. 22, 122, 202, 402; viii, 
123, 382; ix, 182,402; x. 102; xi. 162, 242, 342; xii. 
102; 8* 8. i, 162.) 

Vol. XXVIII. 

Pp. 2, 32. *‘ Ralegh ”; 30, 71, 73, ‘* Raleigh.” 

P. 7b. The ‘ Relation’ of Carlisle’s embassy is 
attributed by Grosart to Marvell, 1872, vol. i. 
p. xlviii. 

P. 8a. Lady Carlisle. 
pp. 78, 117. 

P. 12a. Edw. Howard’s ‘ Brittish Princes’ con- 
tained the well-known couplet about the “‘ naked 
Pict ”; Green’s ‘ Spleen.’ 

P. 16 b. See Mathias, ‘ P. of L,’ 150n; “lyric 
Carlisle purrs.” 

P. 32a, John Owen has three characteristic 
epigrams upon Henry Howard. 

P. 39. Hugh Howard. See Locke’s ‘ Letters,’ 
1708, pp. 150, 151, 158, 

P. 47b. John Howard. Gifford’s ‘ Baviad,’ 
1827, p. 33n.; sermon by Canon Liddon, April 27, 
1890. 

P. 60. Sir Rob. Howard. Dryden’s ‘ Virgil,’ 
1721, ii, 376 ; iii. 1022. 

Pp. 79-81. Lord Wm. Howard. The second 
part of the ‘Seven Champions of Christendom’ was 
dedicated to him ; the ‘ Metrical Life of St. Cuth- 
bert’ has been issued by the Surtees Society, 
vol. Ixxxvii.; a copy of the ‘Memoires de P. de 
Commines,’ 12mo., Rouen, 1606, formerly belong- 
ing to him, appeared in a recent catalogue ; another 


Garth’s ‘ Poems,’ 1775, 





of his MSS. Yorks. Arch. Jour., x. 529 ; Sir C. 
Sharp’s ‘Tracts’; Dibdin’s ‘Tour in Northern 
Counties,’ 1838; Thoresby’s ‘Diary,’ i. 272; 
obelisk at Castle Howard, 1728. Hinderwell’s 
‘Scarborough,’ 1811; Fortescue Papers, Camd, 
Soc., p. 13; ‘N. & Q.,’ 2™¢ S. iv.; 7 S. v. viii; 
Account of Naworth and Life of Lord W., Carlisle, 
1839, 1844; Ch. of Engl. Mag., July, 1844; 
Engl. Illus. Mag., February, 1885. 

P. 87. Isaac Watts addressed a poem to John 
Howe, 1704 ; Pomfret’s ‘ Reason.’ 

P. 89 b, “ Legitimised ”; 243 a. “ Legitimatise.” 

P. 90 b. 1. 4. For “ Prynne” read Pryme. 

P. 115 b. Laurence Howell. Free- Thinker, 1742, 
i, 152. 

P. 133. Hoyle on Whist; see a curious passage 
in Tho. Warton’s ‘ Poems,’ 1748, p. 153. 

P. 150 a. Insert mark of quotation after Mada- 
gascar. 

P. 151 a. For “ Newborough”’ read Newburgh. 

P. 175. Ralph Venning was Geo. Hughes’s first 
begotten son in the Gospel in Devonshire, and 
dedicated to him ‘ Mysteries and Revelations,” 
second ed., 1649. 

P. 179. Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, puts 
Hughes with Fenton and Gay, as “too modest,” 
*€ too bashful ” (‘ Election of Poet Laureat,’ 1719). 

P. 184. Lewis Hughes. ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. i. 
345. 

P. 188 a. T. S. Hughes. 
vol. i. p. xxii n. 

P. 203. Dr. Edw. Hulse, sig. document, 1696, 
pref. to Garth’s ‘ Dispensary’; a friend of John 
Ray (‘ Creation,’ 1717, p. 73). 

Pp, 215-226. David Hume. ‘ Gray,’ by Mason, 
1827, pp. 232, 315; Life of Beattie, pref. to 
‘Poems.’ See Morell, Schwegler, Tennemann, 
Sidgwick, Wilson and Fowler, Channing (‘ Evid. 
of Revealed Relig.’), Mozley (‘ Miracles’). 

P. 237. Pelham Humfrey. Oldham’s ‘ Poems,’ 
ed. Bell, 1854, p. 136. 

P. 276 b, last line. For “ Works ” read Books. 

P. 294. Governor Hunter. Life of Falconer, 
pref. to ‘ Shipwreck,’ xviii, 164, 165. 

P. 297 a. For “ chidren ” read children. Joseph 
Hunter was more of a Unitarian than anything 
else; H. Crabb Robinson’s ‘Diary.’ His books 
were sold by Sotheby & Wilkinson, December, 
1861, catalogue, pp. 99, 1214 lots. 

P. 309a. Robert Huntington. Locke’s © Letters,’ 
1708, p. 99; Wrangham’s ‘ Zouch,’ ii. 151. 

P. 312b. For ‘‘ University ” (bis) read College. 

P. 323 b. For “ Birch Moreton, Warwickshire, 
read Birtsmorton, Worcestershire. 

P. 333b. Abp. Boulter helped Hutcheson, and, 
doubtless through him, founded three bursaries 10 
the University of Glasgow. 

P. 342b. John Hutchinson. 
‘Friend,’ 1883, p. 332. ; 

P. 343. Hutchinson’s Xenophon was praised 


Wrangham’s ‘ Zouch,’ 


Coleridge’s 
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by Blackwall (*‘Sacr. Class,’ ii. 10) ; ‘ Cyropedia’ | and died about 1850. Detailed particulars can be 
was dedicated to the Earl of Macclesfield from} obtained from his wife’s brother, Hon. David 
Hart-hall; Church’s ‘ Mirac, Powers,’ 1750, | Warke, Senator of Canada. Dugall wrote a volume 
p. xviii n. of poems, chit fly in Scottish dialect, and a poetico- 
P, 356 a. Dr. John Hutton sig. document, 1696, | historical work, called the ‘ Derriad,’ dealing 
pref. to Garth’s ‘ Dispensary.’ with the siege of Derry. He was also an accom- 
Pp. 356-359. On Hutton fam. see Raine’s | lished mathematician, and one who made his books 
‘Hist. of Marske’ in Yorks. Arch. Jour., vi. his associates. Referring to this, he once told a 
P. 357 b. For ‘* Popleton” read Poppleton (as | Church dignitary that the ‘‘ illustrious dead are 
358 a). my companions.” Dugall wrote under the nom de 
P. 358 b. For “ Blackbourne” :ead Blackburne | plume of ‘‘ The Schoolmaster at Home.” 
(v. 123). 3. Sir George Elder, K.C.B., Major-General. 
P. 359 a. Accession serm., by Matthew Hutton, | He was frequently mentioned with distinction in 
before the lords in Westminster Abbey, June 11, | Wellington’s despatches. When he died at Madras 
1746, 4to. London, 1746. in 1836 he was commander of the Mysore division 
P. 370a. Edw. Hyde has verses before Ran- | of the Indian army. For memoir see Gent. Mag., 





dolph’s ‘ Jealous Lovers.’ N.S., viii. 207, August, 1837. 
P. 378b. Clarendon. Wrangham’s ‘Zouch,’| 4. Hon. William Elder, D.C.L. Though he 
ii. 69. distinguished himself in Canada, he was born at 


P. 388 a. No. 6. ‘Life of Stillingfleet,’ 1710, |} Malin, co. Donegal, Ireland, and was educated at 
pp. 31, 39; Patrick’s ‘ Autob.,’ 119; Shaw's | Glasgow University. His biography in Appleton’s 
‘Immanuel,’ 1763, p. iv. *Cyclop. Amer. Biog.’ is incomplete. His death 

P, 393 a. A sermon preached at Trinity Church, | took place July, 1883, not 1882. He was Pro- 
New York, August 13, 1706, at the funeral of | vincial Secretary for New Brunswick at the time 
Katherine, Lady Cornbury, by J. Sharp, 8vo., | of his death, and was the mainstay of the ministry 
pp. 16, 1708, known as the “ Blair-Elder Government.” He 

P. 394 a, b. Jane Hyde ; Garth’s‘ Poems,’ 1775, | was also one of the leading journalists of Canada, 
pp. 117, 118; Gay’s ‘ Poems,’ 1752, i. 72, “ bloom- | and had anational reputation as such. He married 





ing Hyde.” Mrs. Sarah Crosby Gilmor, née Hutton, who sur- 
P. 399. For “ reiations ” read relations. vived him and died 1890, leaving two daughters, 
P. 404. For “Shean” read Sheahan. both married. Jacques D’ERte. 
P.435. Oliver Ingham. Yorks. a ae In the memoir of Sir John Glover (vol. xxii. 


. — p. 4) it is stated that this hero was the son of 
” Vol. XXIV ° Rev. John Glover. This is an error, as he was the 

P, 223b. William Hamilton. For “ Faust” son of Rev. F. R. A. Glover, M.A., formerly Con- 
read Fannet. See the opening chapters of ‘ Hector | sular Chaplain at Cologne, subsequently Vicar of 
0 Halloran’; also the ‘ Sharon Ruction,’ by Frances | Chalton in Dover. He was an excellent and gifted 
Brown, published in Tait’s Magazine, 1849. man, worthy in every way of such a son. He 
Vol. XXVIL a 3 oe <a ae —— 

P. 258a. John Hood. For “Carlow” read | Pla” y which such harbours could be expeditiously 


; ~ >| built at small cost in many places on our exposed 
ay og er ber) hes) i wv —e coasts, to the saving of numerous vessels and lives 
’ 2 , 


ly. He also wrote a very original work 
two daughters ; and secondly, to Jane McCay, by io, ’ : 
whom he had four sons and two daughters, ’ England the Remnant of Judah,’ which soon 


© She. Semed Beck. ASS tech bo cee sold out, so that he published a revised edition in 


tage 1861. Many articles and lectures were the result 
of Matthew Hood, of Moyle, by his wife Margery : Os ahilite re 
Risk, and grandson of the above John Hood by his of his mental activity and ability in Britain and 


. : India. He invented Glover's anchor, which was 
second wife. He married Ellen Gowen, of Phila- i j 
delphia, and left three sons. so constructed as always to lay hold of the ground 


P : . r th i ing—a fruitful cause 
._ The following names are, I think, entitled to be m5 Pr life. It ey bey sualeadh though 
spe in the above work, as they come within | ;, only entailed loss on its patriotic originator. 
8 scope :— , Two other sons of his were killed in the Maori war 
1, Frances Browne, the blind poetess of Done- in New Zealand A. BG 
gal. Her death was published in the papers some . , wi 
years ago. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 6 S. xii. 469, 503 ; 
™ S. i. 95; Atheneum, Nos. 887 and 1054;| CURIOSITIES OF INTERPRETATION—No. II. 
St. James’s Magazine, First Series, xviii, 111. A famous book is Percy's ‘ Reliques of Ancient 
2. George Dugall. He was school teacher at| Poetry.’ I happen to possess a popular edit‘on, 
Newtowncunningham, co. Donegal, for many years, | edited by R. A. Willmott, a favourite book of 
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mine, and convenient enough. Whether the 
interpretations of the hard words are Willmott’s or 
Percy’s I do not stop to inquire. On the whole 
they are fairly correct; but the curious critic will 
find some strange examples in it. 

One striking feature is the minute care with 
which, in some passages, words are explained 
which could hardly puzzle a small child, whilst in 
other cases words of some difficulty are carefully 
let alone, lest the editor should commit himself. 
At p. 76, for example, is this terribly tough line:— 

When we se tyme and nede. 
A note informs us that ‘‘se tyme and nede” 
means “‘seetime and need.” And now at last we 
make it out; but what a headache it must have 
cost the editor ! 

At p. 92 we are informed that pyrats means 
“ pirates,” and, again, that thow means “‘ thou.” 
It is clear that the editor found some difficulty 
here, and we can but wonder at his want of 
familiarity with old spelling. 

In the poem of * Adam Bell,’ on the other hand, 
at p. 87, we have the lines :— 

Over Gods forbode, sayde the kinge, 

That thou shold shote at me. 
The phrase “over Gods forbode” is left unex- 
plained, probably because it is really difficult. It 
it, in fact, a false expression, due to a confusion of 
ideas. The literal sense is “(may it be) against 
God’s prohibition,” involving the confusion of two 
distinct phrases, such as “ God be against it,” and 
“may God’s prohibition prevent it”; in other 
words, “ Gods forbode (be) over (it)” is turned pre- 
cisely upside down, as if it were all one with “(be 
it) over Gods forbode.” See ofer in Bosworth’s 
*A.-S. Dictionary,’ and forbod in Miatzner, As 
this would have required rather a long note, and 
involves some investigation, the obvious plan was 
to say nothing. 

In ‘ Robin Hood and Guy of Gisborne’ (p. 45), 
we have :— 

A eword and a dagger he wore by his side, 
Of manye a man the bane. 
And bane rhymes with mayne. The note tells us 
that bane means “the curse”—that is to say, the 
words ban, a curse, and bane, the death, or the 
slayer, are actually confused together. 

In ‘Henry, Fourth Erle of Northumberland’ 
(p. 54), we have the lines :— 

Moste noble erle! O fowle mysuryd grounde 

Whereon he gat his fynal dedely wounde. 
The only interpretation of mysuryd here given is 
quoted as Percy’s own ; and here it is: ‘‘ Mis- 
used, applied to a bad purpose.” And perbaps 
we may allow that a man puts a place to a very 
bad purpose if he employs it for the sake of getting 
a final wound on it. But the ure here meant has 
no connexion with use ; it is merely the O. F. eur 
(F. heur in bon-heur, mal-heur), which popular 
etymology usually “derives” from the Latin hora, 


though it really represents augurium. When we 
know this, it is easy to see that mysuryd means 
“ of ill augury,” 4. ¢., fatal, unfortunate, unlucky, 
which is much more to the “ purpose.” 

In the ‘Tournament of Tottenham,’ st. xii., one 
of the combatants thus describes his crest :— 

I bere a reddy! and a rake, 
Poudred wyth a brenand drake, 

Reddyl is not explained; it means ‘‘a riddle,” 
i.¢.,@ sieve, Poudred is not explained, nor is it 
easy. It is equivalent, in heraldry, to semée, i.¢., 
strewn over, and is here incorrectly used, probably 
of set purpose. Strictly, it is only used of small 
objects, such as roses or fleur-de-lis, strewn over 
the field of the shield; but the poem is a burlesque, 
and the expression is put in the mouth of an 
ignorant clown. But when we come to ‘“‘a 
brenand drake” the explanation is given pat: 
“ Perhaps a firework so called, but here it seems 
to signify burning embers, or firebrands.” How- 
ever, a drake is neither a firework, nor embers, nor 
firebrands, but simply a dragon, and “a brenand 
drake” is our old friend ‘‘a fiery dragon.” The 
joke of “strewing” the shield with ‘‘a fiery 
dragon” has, I fear, been entirely lost upon the 
editors, and perhaps upon the readers, of Percy's 
* Reliques.’ Watrter W. Sxear. 





RESTORATION OF A PARISH REGISTER: 
STOWELL, CO. SOMERSET. 
Tue oldest extant register of the parish of Stowell, 
co. Somerset, has recently been recovered and re- 
stored to the care of its lawful custodian. It is a 
coverless volume, of twenty-four leaves of parch- 
ment. The pages are not numbered, and the first 
existing page, which begins, ‘‘ First Matrimonye 
solemnized betwene Robert Cooper and Johan 
Kynge the eyght and twentyth of January,” 
with “ Anno D'’ni, 1574, Stowell,” in the margin, 
is probably not the first in reality, as there is a 
shred of parchment attached to the third leaf, 
bearing the letters “...... rtyn and ...... mber...... 
and” on its verso, in the same handwriting as the 
earlier leaves, which evidently was folded over and 
formed part of the first folio of the section. The 
book runs on from 1574 to November 2, 1678, 
without any loss or wilful mutilation ; but there is 
nothing to show how much further it may have ori- 
ginally extended. The next volume, in the keeping 
of the rector, begins on March 9, 1745, as appears 
by the return of the Stowell registers furnished in 
the ‘ Parish Register Abstract,’ 1831, p. 281. The 
handwriting of the earliest portion of the restored 
register, as might be expected, is in a clerk’s hand, 
being a copy of an original and presumably paper 
book (made pursuant to the Constitution of Con- 
vocation, 4.D. 1597), and so continues till Feb- 
ruary 25, 1597/8, when three entries follow in a 





similar hand, but not so neat, and in fainter ink, 
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and then the writing of John Collens, rector, 
begins. The book seems to have been kept by 
him till his death in 1631, when a few entries 
appear in the handwriting of “ David Williams, 
curate,” who signs after September 16 in that 
year. On October 6 the fine characters and Latin 
entries (they had hitherto been in English) of 
Nicholas Clarke make their appearance. These 
continue till March 22, 1652, when immediately 
follows the memorandum of the admission of 
William Durnford to be “ Register,” by Jno. 
Carye, a Justice of the Peace, dated March 6, 
1653 (sic). Clarke seems to resume again on 
December 12, 1661, and the remainder of the 
entries in the volume are written by him. 

The register has been presented to the Rev. 
H. J. Poole, Rector of Stowell, by Mr. John 
Bewsey, of Horsington, co. Somerset, who is 
believed to be a descendant of the Rev. Thomas 
Mogg, Rector of Stowell 1681 to 1709. Mr. 
Bewsey’s family had possessed it, it is supposed, 
for a hundred years, and ;possibly it may have 
passed into their hands upon the death of their 
clerical ancestor. It may be added that some in- 
teresting extracts from the restored register will 
appear in the next issue of ‘ Notes and Queries for 
Somerset and Dorset.’ Daniet Hipwet. 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N, 





A Curtovs Witt.—In calendaring the York 
wills for the Yorkshire Archzeological Association, 
I have come across the following, which may 
interest some of your readers :— 


“Memorandum that Richard Watson of Catton, co. 
York, yoman, beinge sicke of bodie, but of p’fite Remem- 
brance, sente for Willm. Speighte of the said towne upon 
Saterday, the xv" day of Oct., Anno Dni. 1575, betwene 
vij and ix of the clocke at nighte or theraboutes, to be a 
witnes of his laste will and testamente, wher at his com- 
minge the said Willm. asked the said R* Watson howe 
he did and the said R* awnswered and said sicke And 
further said thes folkes do troble me wolde they lette me 
alone I wolde open my mynde to yowe and John John- 
son The said Speighte aunsweringe said Richarde I 
will tarrie wt” yowe a good while, you shall haue leysure 
enoughe, lette the folkes goe furthe and putte the candle 
from your eyes, and see yf you can sleep a little, and I 
will come to yowe agane, and then the said Willm. 
wente oute of the celler into the fier howse, and tarried 
furthe aboute thre quarters of an ower or theraboutes, 
after w™ tyme he called for the said Speighte and the 
said John Johnson, who wente into the celler to hym 
And the said John Johnson said goodman Watson bear 
is Mr. Speighte and I what is your mynde the said 
Speighte then awnsweringe said the false preiste haythe 
deceaved me the said Speighte then awnsweringe said 
Richarde wherin then the said Richarde awnsweringe 
said, they ssy I have gyven my childe nothinge poynt- 
inge his hand to a litle girle called Eliz. ffoxton whom 
he was grandfather unto then standinge by the said 
Speighte w° girle he had broughte upp from her infancie 


w" girle did of custom call bym father and he called her 
his childe of like custome and w° girle as it is notori- 
Then the said | 


ouslie knowen he loved above all other. 


the eaid Richard Watson then auneweringe said I giue 
her my howse and the four croftes to yt then quoth the 
said Speizhte Richarde and what els do you giue her 
Then the said Richarde Watson aunsweringe said even 
all Then the said Speighte aunsweringe said Richard 
is it not your will and playne meaninge that your wife 
and this child shalbe your executors and that they two 
shall haue the bennefitte of your goodes, then the said 
Richarde aunsweringe as it semed w more gladnes 
of mynde for the expressinge of the premisses saynge 
yes yf yt were worthe ten thowsand millions then and 
ther beinge presente the said Willm. Speighte, John 
Johnson, Alice Speighte, wife of the said Willm. Speighte, 
Isabell Harison, Anne Rodley, John Rodley, Richarde 
Caid, Vid. Smeton, M’garet Mathewe, wife of Henry 
Mathewe, John Smeton, and Robt. Clarke, yonger and 
diverse others And after the said will was thus ended 
and maid ther came in Isabell Smeton wife of John 
Smeton and mother-in-lawe to Roberte Clarke the 
yonger and said Goodman Watson I pray God com- 
forthe yowe and sende us mery metinge or suche lyke 
wordes in effecte to whom the said Richarde Watson 
aunsweringe said they budd have all they budd neide 
haue all (meaninge his wife and that childe as they that 
were presente did understande him) and the said Smeton 
wyfe aunsweringe agayne said and very good reason. 

“ Proved inthe Exchequer Court of York, 31 Dec., 1575, 
by Agnes, widow of deceased, power being reserved of 
making a like grant to Elizt® Foxton, the other 
executrix.” 

A. Grippons. 


Nosgpacs.—Herbert mentions in his ‘ Travels’ 
that :— 

“ The horses [of the Persians] feed usually of barley 
and chopt-straw put into a bag, and fastned about their 
heads, which implyes their manger.’"—1634 edition, p. 
151. 


L. L. K. 


Cuvurca or St. Jonn THe Evancetist.—The 
subjoined memorials—on marble and brass re- 
spectively—fixed on the north wall of the church of 
St. John the Evangelist, Waterloo Bridge Road, 
are, in my homble opinion, deserving of a place in 
your interesting columns :— 

“This memorial was erected by his friends to keep in 
mind the life and worth of Henry William Herbert. 
Born 17th November, 1857. At Rest 4th March, 1891. 
Buried in Norwood Cemetery. He did his duty bravely 
| and truly to this Church and neighbourhood, 

So nigh is grandeur to our Dust, 
So near to God is Man, 
When Duty whispers low ‘ Thou must,’ 
| The youth replies ‘ I can.’ 
‘For so He giveth His beloved sleep.’ ” 
“To the Glory of God and in memory of His devoted 
| servant and friend, Sarah Isherwood. Born November 
27th, 1811, At Rest, November 20th, 1887. who for 
fifty nine years worshipped in this Church, and during 
the whole of her life tried to do her duty to her God, 
| her Church, and her Parish. 
| Nor blame I Death because he bare 
The use of Virtue out of earth, 
| I know transplanted human worth 
Will bloom to profit otherwhere.” 
D. Harrisoy. 








Piacure.—The sign of the cross was not the 


Speight aunsweringe said Richarde what do ye giue her | only mark of a plague-stricken home, I quote 
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the following paragraph from Dr. Creighton’s 
‘History of Epidemics in Britain.’ The year is 
1518 :— 

“On the 28th April Master More certified from 
Oxford to the King at Woodstock that three children 
were dead of the sickness, but none others; he bad 
accordingly charged the mayor and the commissary in 
the king's name ‘that the inbabitants of those houses 
that be and shall be infected, shall keep in, put out 

wispes and bear white roda, according as your grace de- 
vised for Londoners,’ "—P. 291, 

From the same work we learn that on November 
15, 1547, an order was made for London that blue 
crosses were to be affixed to the door-posts of in- 
fected houses (303), Epwarp Peacock. 


InTeREsT (oR Borrowinc) AND 1Ts Resvits,— 
Baret, in his ‘ Alvearie,’ 1580, often has racy 
remarks in his discussion of each letter as he comes 
to it ; but he does not often let himself out in his 
treatment of single words. One instance of his 
doing so, however, is under :— 

** Interest, or the borrowing of vaurie monie where- 
with to pay my debt......me thinke it is pretilie said in 
Grammar, that Jaterest will be ioyned with Mea, Tua, 
Sua, Nostra, Vestra, & Cuia, only in the Ablatiue case : 
because they are Pronounes poesessiues, For how great 
soeuer his possessions, goodes, or landes be, that 
haunteth the companie of this Impersonall: if now per- 
vhaunce he be abie to keepe three persons, at length he 
shall not be able to keepe one: yea, be himselfe shall 
shortly become such an Seapesssanll that he shall be 
counted as no bodie, without any countenance, credite, 
person, or estimation among men. And when he hath 
thus filched and fleeced his Possess:ue, 80 long till he 
hath made him as rich as a newe shorne sheepe, then 
he will turne him to commons into Ludgate: where, for 
hie Ablatiue case, he shall have a Datiue c»ge, crauing 
and crying at the grate, ‘ your worships charitie, for the 
Lordes sake!’ /vrat.—* Alvearie,’ I, 205. 


Be Oe Bo 


Tuomas Nasn.—The Atheneum of the 16th 
inst. publishes the first part of a list of the names 
which are intended to be inserted under the letter 
“N” in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 
I find therein the natal and obituary dates re- 
corded to Thomas Nash, 1567-1601, to which is 
affixed an asterisk, denoting that the latter date is 
approximate, Is there any doubt as to the accuracy 
of the parish segister - Stratford-on-Avon? It 
commences March 25, 1558, and to the year 1600 
was kept in an exemplary manner by or under 
the direction of Mr. Richard Bifield, minister he 
describes himself, but for several years vicar of the 
parish, though succeeding vicars deputed at times 
very illiterate scribes to the office of registrar. The 
following dates, extracted from the register, should, 
I think, settle the question :— 


Baptismes, 

1593, June 20, Thomas filius Anthonii Nasb, Gen, 
Mariages. 

1626 Apr’ 22, Mr. Thomas Nash to Elizabeth Hall, 
Burialis. 


1647, Aprill 5. Thomas Nasb, Gent, 





He died April 4, but from what cause, requiring 
his interment the following day, does not transpire, 
As there is such a great divergence between the 
dates affixed by the editor of the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography’ and those recorded under 
the ‘‘ Registrum Ecclesiz Parochialis” so wisely 
instituted by Lord Cromwell (13 Henry VIII, 
1523), I think it is well to inquire whether any 
better authority exists than the said register. Apart 
from the interest attached to his writings as a 
dramatic poet and as the literary associate of Mar- 
lowe, surely the fact of his being the husband of 
Shakespeare’s granddaughter and last descendant 
entitles posterity, kinsmanship aside, to know 
which dates will be found correct. 
Epwarp Barrisecton Nasu. 
Chelsea Arts Club, S.W. 


Kiynecap.—I meet this term for the first time 
upon a dilapidated page of print, which, once 
oracular to one’s great-grandmother, has lately 
helped to pad a bookseller’s parcel. “ Waists,” 
writes some chronicler of the mode, “are not worn 
longer, except by a few eccentrics, vulgarly called 
kinnegads.” When an eccentric dresser was 
vulgarly called a kinnegad, there is, in the 
absence of date and title, no direct evidence to 
show. But the verso of the page contains a 
reference to certain ‘‘jubilee slippers,” which 
were then fashionable woman’s wear. Now, there 
was the jubilee of October 25, 1809, to celebrate 
the fiftieth year of the reign of George III., and 
there was the jubilee of 1814, to celebrate the 
peace, and the centenary of the Brunswick 
accession. But “ waists” were as ‘‘ short” as ever 
in 1809; in 1814 they were slightly, but per- 
ceptibly, lengthening. So kinnegad would seem 
to belong to the slang of the year before Waterloo. 

. F. Water 


@ucries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Arssry. (See 6% S. xi. 443.)—At this reference, 
amongst the notes and corrections on the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography’ is the fol- 
lowing :— 

“Vol. ii, p. 226b. For ‘within the bounds of the 

City of York,’ read in the Ainsty of York (it [Thorpe 
Arch) is thirteen miles from York city).” 
What ns the Ainsty of York? The word is not 
in the ‘N. E. D.’ In the ‘ National Gazetteer of 
Great Britain and Ireland’ (London, Virtue & Co, 
1868) I find the following, s.v. “ York” :— 

“ Richard II, constituted the city of York a_county 
of itself, and authorized it to elect two Sheriffs, who. 
with the Lord Mayor, shou'd have cognizance of all 
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pleas and actions within the city limits. In the time of 
Henry VI. the Ainsty, a wapentake of the county, 
situated on the west of the city, was annexed to the 
city, but was by Act of Parliament in 1837, during the 
reign of William IV., re-annexed to the West Riding 
of the county.” 

In the ‘ Imperial Gazetteer’ :— 

“ Ainsty, @ large district, England, co. York, West 
Riding, west of city of York, to which it is annexed, 
under the name of the ‘ Ainsty of the City of York.’ It 
contains 49,720 acres and 20 parishes.” 

In Slater’s ‘ Directory’ :— 

“The district, about thirty miles in circumference, 
lying principally on the south and west sides of the city, 
is called the ‘ Ainsty of York,’ and forms a county of 
itself,” 

In Bartholomew’s ‘Gazetteer of the British 
Isles,’ 1887 :— 

“ Ainsty Wapentake, North Riding of Yorkshire, 
51,991 acres, population 10.208, contains sixteen 
parishes, and parts of six others.” 

This information is all very well, though some- 
what contradictory, and gives us some idea of 
what Ainsty means; but it does not give the 
derivation of the word, which I think should be 
noted for the supplement to the ‘N. E. D.’ for 
the benefit of those who live to see it. Mean time, 
can any of your correspondents give the deriva- 
tion of the word, and say what parishes are in the 
Ainsty of York? There isa “ York and Ainsty 
Hunt,” is there not? Is there any other Ainsty 
besides the Ainsty of York? J. B. Fremine. 


Glasgow. 


CarpinaL Mayninc.—In the baptismal register 
of St. Martin’s in the Fields, London, is :—‘‘ 1809, 
May 15, Henry Edward, son of William Manning, 
Esq., and Mary, baptized. Born 15 July, 18038.” 
In 1809 Mr. William Manning was living in a 
house in Spring Gardens ; but in 1808 was he not 
living in Billiter Square, near the Tower ; and was 
not the Cardinal born there ? 

Everarp Green, F.S.A. 


Corroporee.—I shall be grateful to any one 
who knows the true pronunciation of this native 
Australian name for the festive dance of the 
aborigines, and will communicate it to me direct. 
The earliest form of the word, in Hunter’s ‘ Port 
Jackson,’ 1793, is caribberie; boojery caribberie, 
good dance. Later examples have usually o in the 
second syllable ; but the fact that Hunter wrote i 
makes one suspect that this syllable was not dis- 
tinct, and perhaps not accented. Of the very large 
number of quotations which I have, not one in- 
dicates on which of the four syllables the accent or 


tributary stream to the sea or river, and generally 
tidal. A pill may be natural or artificial, and is 
sometimes used as a dock. The word seems to 
express something not otherwise expressible, and 
has given rise to some place names. The diction- 
aries are therefore strangely silent on the subject. 
Is it possibly a corruption of pool ? 
ManytTIssa. 


Harris Famity.—My great-grandfather, Walter 
Harris, of Briskedwin (otherwise Priscedwyn), 
Glamorganshire, had brothers of the names of 
William and George. The latter, I believe, was 
Rev. Geo. Harris, of Brasted, Kent. An ancestor 
of the three was John Harris, who married Eliza- 
beth Lloyd of a very ancient Lloyd family in 
Glamorganshire. A Jobn Harris of this family 
was Prebendary of St. Pancras, admitted 1764. 
Probably he was brother of the above Walter, 
William, and George. With a view to a short 
history of the Lloyd family referred to, I should be 
glad to show its exact connexion with the Harrises. 
The registers of some of the old churches would be 
likely to supply it. My grandfather, William 
Harris, was granted a commission as lieutenant in 
the army in 1779. The sketch of the Lloyds which I 
am getting up would appear in the Carmarthenshiro 
Notes.’ A cousin to the above Walter Harris was 
Mr. Evan Lewis, woollen draper, Covent Garden, 
London, in 1776, and before and after that date. 

Wm. Harris. 


Sranrorp.— Wanted, any representative of 
“John Stanford, Gent., of Barkby Thorpe, Mayor of 
Lester, 1592, died 1602, and of John Stanford, Recorder 
of Lester, son and heir, died 1603.” 

Wma. VINCENT. 

Belle Vue Rise, Norwich. 


Buietain ap Conryy,H1s Paterna ANcESTRY- 
—He is known as the founder of the Third Royal 
Tribe of Wales, in the eleventh century. Mater- 
nally he descended from Roderick the Great, King 
of Wales in the ninth century; but his father 
Confyn’s ancestry is not given by Anderson in 
his ‘ Royal Genealogies,’ published in the last 
century. Is it known? If so, where can I see it? 
Perbaps the Editor would print it if presented in 
a concise form. . P. 


Vaike.—Can any one tell me the meaning cf 
this word? Is it Scotch? [ find it in King 
James’s ‘ Basilikon Doron,’ printed in his works, 
folio 1616, p. 163 : “ using all punishment against 
the slouthfull, that the law will permit: and ever 
as they vaike, for any offence committed by them, 
dispose them never heritably again.” I have 





stress is placed, cor’roboree, corrob'oree, corrobo'ry, 
or corroburee’. J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


Pitt.—The word pill is much used in West | 
Britain to denote a kind of creek carrying a 


applied to one of our highest authorities in old 
English and general philology, but can get no 
help. The volume is so well and so carefully 
printed, that I cannot believe vaike to be an error 
of the press. J. Dixon. 
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Tae Broap Srore.—Can any one tell the 
history and the original meaning of the expression 
“The Broad Stone” in English? Arndt, in the 
preface to his ‘ Erinneruangen aus dem Ausseren 
Leben,’ 1840, describes a stone in the market-place 
of Stralsund upon which oaths were taken and 
public proclamations made. In some cities of 
Germany it is applied to a stone in the middle 
of the street which the students defended against 
the townspeople. I think the term is derived 
from chivalry ; but cannot trace it. 

W. T. Hewerr. 

Cornell University, Ithaca. 


Tovurtovrovu (See 7" S. viii. 160).— 

“C'est un petit nom d’amitié que nous donnons en 
général aux jeunes soldats de la ligne, cela remplace le 
Jean-Jean, et c'est approchant le méme personnage. 
Les tourlourous sont les nouveaux eordlés, ceux qui 
n'ont pas encore de vieilles moustaches, et qui flanent eur 
les boulevards en regardant les images. les paillasses, et 
en cherchant des payses.”—Paul de Kock,‘ Un Tour- 
lourou,’ ed. 1843, chap. xiii. 

Is the term still in use in the French army ; 
or has it been superseded ? 

JoNaTHAN Bovucuier. 


* Carrity-witcneEts.”—This expression is used 
by Swift in ‘The Koran,’ § 136:— 

** If you have a turn for riddling, I shall leave you to 
amuse yourself with the above laborious dulness, after 
you have dispatched the former carrity-witchets.” 

Under “ carriwitchet” the ‘ N. E. Dictionary ’ 
gives various forms, but the above form is not 
mentioned. The etymology of the word is not 
given, but in a bracket it is stated that Dr. 
Fitzedward Hall, in ‘ Mod, Eng.,’ asks, “ Can it be 
a corruption of F. colifichet?” The word means 
“a pun, quibble ; a hoaxing question or conun- 
drum.” Can it be a corruption of “ querite, 
which is it?” F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Hywnivxos.—In the parish of Kirkby Lonsdale 
a small portion of the district is known by the 
name of “‘ The Hynings.” What is the deriva- 
tion and meaning of this term ? 

W. H. Burns. 


Spanish Heratpry.—Will any of your cor- 
respondents tell me what are the general rules of 
Spanish heraldry, and how they differ from those 
of England? I ask because I have lately received 
the following from a correspondent :— 

“TI enclose a proof of my arms just received from 
Madrid. The shield is made up of the four separate 
shields of my grandparents, in accordance with the laws 
of Spanish heraldry. The arms have been duly verified 
by the King-at-Arms at Madrid, and I have his properly 


attested certificate.” 
E. Watrorp, M.A, 
Ventnor, Isle of Wight. 


Grounp Rents,—Is there any pamphlet or 
book recently published treating of ground rents 





in connexion with their proposed taxation’ De- 
tails as to publisher and price will oblige. =e 
W. M.S. 


J. G. Perctvat.—Has a collected edition of 
the verses of this American poet ever been issued? 
A writer in the Third Series of ‘ N. & Q.,’ vol. iii. 
p. 177, rightly describes his ‘Coral Grove’ as 
“fancifully and fantastically beautiful.” 

N. M. & A. 


‘Quentin Durwarp.’—At the beginning of 
the preface of ‘Quentin Durward’ there occurs 
the following passage :— 

“The guests...... think of the genuine benevolence 
which, thus stinted of its means, still lavishes all that it 
yet possesses on hospitality, and, what is yet more flat- 
tering, on the wealth, which, undiminished by these 
losses, still continues, like the inexhaustible hoard of 
the generous Aboulcasem, to sustain, without impover- 
ishment, such copious drains,” 

Who was Aboulcasem? And at the end of the 
preface Scott quotes the line— 

The small rare volume, dark with tarnish'd gold, 
as from Dr. Ferrier. Where is this quotation to 
be found? Is anything known of “old Michaud, 
the money changer of Ghent” (cxi.), and of “ the 
good fathers of Saumur” (p. 374, Centenary 
Edition)? I have been to Saumur, but do not 
recollect seeing the ruins or hearing of the site of 
any medizval monastery. T. P. ARmsTRONG. 


Hacote-Carrer.—A tenant of mine in North 
Bucks tells me that in the neighbourhood where 
he lives he is styled a “ haggle-carter.” This he 
explains as signifying a man who, with his own 
horse and cart, is engaged in carting—or hauling, 
as he says it is usually called—for any one. In 
other words, I suppose, he is an odd-job carter. 
Is this a local term; or is it in common et 

Cc. M. 


Marcuamont Nepuau.—I should be glad of 
any information about the ancestry of Marchamont 
Nedham, who was born at Burford, in Oxfordshire, 
in 1620, He was the author of ‘ Mercurius Bri- 
tannicus,’ ‘ Mercurius Pragmaticus,’and ‘ Mercurius 
Politicus.’ He died in London in 1678, and was 
buried in St. Clement’s Danes. 

Movntacue Cuntirre Owey. 


Dutcn Drors.—In chapter xxiv. of ‘ Martin 
Chuzzlewit,’ Tom Pinch, in his nervous endeavours 
to reduce a swelling he had caused on the head of 
the amiable Jonas Chuzzlewit, is said to have 
shaken a bottle of Dutch drops till they were 
nothing but English froth, What were these 
Datch drops ? James Hooper. 

Norwich, 


Arms Wanytep.—Can any of your readers tell 
me what were the arms borne by Jobn Guy, of 
Bristol, who was the first Governor of N ewfound- 
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land, and was Mayor of Bristol in 1618-1619, 
and who died c. 1628 ? W. H. Hupsoy. 
21, Old Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn. 


Carpinat Wotsry.—At p. 137 of the second 
volume of Hearne’s ‘ Collections,’ published by the 
Oxford Historical Society, is the following :— 

“Oct. 5 (Tu.). M* Humph. Wanley is writing the 
Life of Cardinal Wolsey, having gotten several MSS", 
which will be of great service to y* work, not seen by 
B? Burnett, or any who have written heretofore of our 
English Affaire, as I have been inform’d. He likewise 
receives great Assistance from M* Strype, who has a 
great Collection of MS: Papers of this nature.” 

Was this life of Cardinal Wolsey ever finished 
and published ? There is no mention of its com- 
pletion in the ‘Collections,’ nor does Mr. Macray 
make any reference to it in his ‘ Annals of the 
Bodleian Library.’ W. E. Layton, F.S.A. 


AvrTsors oF Quotations WANTED.— 


Though justice ever must prevail, 
The tear my Kitty sheds is due; 
For seldom shall she hear a tale 
So sad, so tender, and so true. 
H. Parry, 





DHeplics, 


TOOK’S COURT AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
(8 S. i. 261.) 

May I offer the following extracts as an interest- 
ing comment on the illustrated article which forms 
so excellent a landmark in the history of ‘N.& Q.’? 

1344, April 20, ‘On the 26th of March, anno 1[1327] 
we commanded that 73/. 3s. 2d. should be delivered 
every year to Richard de Ayremine, then Keeper 
of the House of Converts at London, viz., for himself 
20 marks, for one chaplain 6 marks, one clerk of the 
chapel 2 marks per aunum; and for eleven men and 
seventeen women converts who survive, for their lives, 
per week, for each man 10}d., and each woman 8d. And 
on the tenth of April, anno 14, we commanded 
3ll, 13s. 3d. to be delivered to the then Keeper, John 
de St, Paul, reckoning from the seventh of June pre- 
vious, when he was appointed keeper for life [details as 
above} : and for the wages of two men, Henry de Exeter 
{or Oxford, the capital is doubtful] and Richard de 
Oxford, senior ; and of nine women, Joan de Leicester, 
Julian de Kendale, Joan de Nottingham, Alice atte 
Bregge, Clarice de Exeter, Alice de Exeter, Petronilla 
ffourbere, Alianora and Isabel de St. Pol, converts. Joan 
de Leicester and Julian have since died. Order to deliver 
the money to the persons aforesaid, and also to Ricbard 
de Exeter and Katherine his sister, Edward de Bruceles, 
John son of Edward de St. John, William de Leycestre, 
John de Hattfeld, and Janetto de Ispania, who are not 
converts.” (Close Roll, 18 Edw. II1., Part I.) 

1345. “We, Henry de Oxford [or Exeter), Richard 
de Oxford, tailor, Joan de Nottingham, Alice atte 
Brigge, Clarice de Exeter, Alice de Exeter, Petro- 
nilla ffourbere, and Isabel de St. Paul, have 
received from the Lord John de St. Paul our 
Keeper, for the repair of our chapel and house, and 


| 

| Molyns, 10/. of the 13/. 11s. 1d. deodand granted by the 
Kinz; a'so 60s. for our wages and those of John de St. 
Paul during the time that he was our Keeper, Given in 
our Chapel, 12 April, anno 19.” (Jbid., 19 Edw, IIL, 1.) 

May 9, 1351. “Henry de Ingelby was appointed 
Keeper of the House of Converts, 28 January, anno 24 

1350]; Henry de Oxford and Clarice de Exeter then 
living. [Wages as above, and to others, not converts, 
admitted by our order.]” (Close Roll, 25 Edw. III.) 

June 8, 1352. Order for admission and allow- 
ance of non-converts in the House of Converts, 
(Close Roll, 26 Edw. III.) 

November 1, 1425. John Fraunk, clerk, Keeper 
of the House of Converts. Wages to be paid to 
Henry Stratford, Martin son of Henry Wode- 
stoke, Joan the convert, Alice her daughter, and 
John Durdrangh, converts of the said house (Close 
Roll, 4 Hen. VI.). The same inmates are named 
October 29, 1434 (Ibid., 13 Hen. VI.). 

1477. “The place called Convers in Chaunceller 
Lane.’ (Close Roll, 17 Edw. IV.) 

1555. “‘ The Chapel of the Rolls in Chauncery Lane, 
besydes London.” (Close Roll, 1-2 Phil. et Mar., 
Part V.) 

June 24, 1556. “ House and garden in Fleet Street, 

between the King’s highway called Chauncery Lane on 
the east, and the field called ffryckettes field on the west, 
the tenement belonging to the Rolles, wherein dwelt 
Eiward Garth, sometime one of the clerks in the 
Chauncery, on the north, and the tenement or house of 
the six clerks of the Chauncery called Harflete Inne 
on the south. This house was sometime parcel of the 
possessions of the Priory or Hospital of St. John of 
Jerusalem.” 
It was bought from Henry VIII. by Richard 
Andrews, of Hayles, co. Gloucester, ar., and 
Nicholas Temple, who sold it to Thomas Bradley, 
of London, and Thomasine his wife ; they sold 
it to Thomas Slater, clerk, and Henry Lee, 
citizen and draper, from whom it was bought by 
Sampson Mychell, clerk, who, by will dated 
June 8, 4 Edw. VI. [1550], ordered it to be sold 
to pay bis debts. ‘The executor has sold it for 
100/. to R. Garth, and it is now in the occupation 
of John Goodman, Dean of Wells, the said R. 
Garth, and John Newman (Close Roll, 2-3 Phil. 
et Mar., Part VIII.). 

1557. “‘ The house on the east of ffyckettes field (sic), 
[eold by Richard Garth to Henry Garth for 46/., con- 
tains] ball, chamber over it, low buttery with chamber 
over it, kitchen and two little sheds adjoining, one little 
perlour with two «mall chambers thereof (leaning on the 
clerks’ house), one over the parlour, and the other over 
a well-house ; which well-house and rooms stand divided 
from the house of the said Richard Garth next adjoin- 
ing on the south, either by brick walls, lomed wailes, 
tymbred walles, or prince palles [and] so much of that 
old house adjoining to ffyckettes field only as is upright 
and squ«re, with the pale of the garden of the said Henry 
Garth, [&c. The said Richard Garth) may from time 
to time have his water conveyed...... from his kitchen 
into Chancery Lane by gutter in yard of house of Henry 
Garth,” (Ciose Roll, 3-4 Phil. et Mar., Part X.) 





for our use and that of Jobn de St, John, Richard de 
Exeter, William de Leycestre, John de Hattfeld and 
Katherine his wife, Alianora de St. Pol, and Alianora de 





The wording of these entries, as will readily be 
seen, has been condensed for brevity’s sake. 
HERMENTRUDE. 
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Perbaps it may be worth noting that in Major's 
edition of the ‘Complete Angler,’ published in 
1824, is a very well executed whole-page engrav- 
ing of the residence of Izaak Walton in 1624. At 
the foot is inscribed “ Ancient Houses in Fleet 
Street, including the residence of Izaak Walton, 
1624.” “ Engraved by J. T. Smith, from a Draw- 
ing taken by him in May, 1794.” Probably this 
was J. T. Smith, of the British Museum, author 
of ‘A Book for a Rainy Day.’ 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 





Joun Hoorger (8 §S, i. 229).—In 1550 Dr. 
John Hooper, or Hoper, who in his younger 
years had been a monk at Cleeve, in Somerset, was 
made Bishop of Gloucester :— 

“he was also made Bishop of Worcester in the year 
552, which he held in commendam, jointly with the 
bishoprick of Glocester ; and iu the same year surrenders 
the bishoprick of Worcester, and all its lands, to the 
King { Edw, VI.] and takes back a grant of the bishop- 
rick of Worcester and Glocester as united...... Bishop 
Hooper retired into Germany upon account of religion, 
---«.-Dut at last he conformed and reaccepted the bishop- 
rick of Glocester. He was condemned by the papists as 
an heretick, and was, on the nineth of February, 1555, 
burnt at Glocester generously refusing, at his death, the 
gueen’s pardon.”—Slightly abridged from Atkyn’s 
* Gloucestershire,’ second edition, p. 31. 

There is a much fuller account, but too long to 
quote, in Rudder’s ‘ History of Gloucester,’ 1779, 
p. 155, compiled from Willis’s ‘Survey of Glou. 
Cathedral,’ Collier's ‘ Hist.,’ Burnet’s ‘ Ref.,’ 
Fox’s ‘ Martyrs,’ Strype’s ‘Cranmer,’ Thomas's 
* Survey of Worcester Catb.,’ Godwin de Presul, 
and other historians. See also Valentine Green's 
* History of Worcester ’ (vol. i. p. 203), where some 
details are given which are not mentioned by 
Atkyn or Rudder. H. G. Grirrinnoore. 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


He was never translated to Worcester, but upon 
the deposition of Nicholas Heath, in July, 1551, 
received permission to hold that see in commendam., 
He was deprived of both March 20, 1553, Bishop 
Heath being restored to Worcester. 

W. D. Pink. 


[Many other replies are acknowledged. | 


Str Martin Beckman, Knr. [p. 1702] (8 S. 
i, 229).—Sir Martin Beckman, an amateur artist, 
was pupil of John Van Wyck, and painted sea 
pieces and shipping (‘ Walpole’s ‘ Anecdotes of 
Painting,’ ed. Wornum, 1849, vol. ii. 619). 
He was engineer to Charles II., and planned 
Tilbury Fort and the works at Sheerness, An 
abstract of a letter addressed to the king by 
Martin Beckman, Swedish captain of artillery, 
and bearing date Stade, June 24, 1667, is printed 
in ‘Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series,’ 
1667, p. 228. Martin Beckman, of the Tower of 





London, Chief Engineer of England, was knighted 

at Whitehall on March 20, 1685/6. (Le Neve’s 

‘ Pedigrees of the Knights,’ Harl. Soc., 1873, vol. 

viii. p. 402.) Daxiet Hipwe.t, 
17, Hilldrop Cresent, N. 


Ssenp (8 §. i, 26, 279).—The examples of 
shend furnished by C. C. B. at the second 
reference do not touch the purpose of my note. 
Shend is the regular medieval English render- 
ing of confundere. I invited a discussion of 
the etymology of shend used in the opposite 
sense, “defend or protect.” I avail myself 
of this occasion to ask Dr. Furnivall if there is 
not an example of this sense in |. 16,360 of his 
edition of Robert of Brunne’s ‘ Chronicle ’:— 

Osewy sey no loue wolde sende, 
But at his power he moste bym fende. 
The word is not in his glossary, nor is it noticed 
by Stratmann. Of shend=defend or save I 
find another instance in the ‘Times Whistle’ 
volume of the E.E.T.S. (p. 68). F. Apams. 
105, Albany Road, Camberwell, 


Inrivenza (7"§. xi. 446, xii. 51).—The follow- 
ing passage from a letter of Lord Chesterfield’s, 
dated July 9, 1767, is interesting, both as regards 
the word and the distemper, as he calls it :— 

“You say that Dresden is very sickly. I am sure 
London is at least as sickly now, for there reigns an 
epidemical distemper, called by the genteel name of 
Vinfluenza. Itisa little fever, which ecarcely anybody 
dies of, and it general'y goes off with a little looseness. 
I have escaped it, I believe, by being here [Black- 
heath }.” 

Jonn BaapsHaw. 

Booterstown. 


MevesinaScavucenserc : DuKepom or KeyDAL 
(8 S. i. 27,98, 152, 197, 212, 237, 281).—Charles 
Stuart, third son of James, Duke of York, was 
in 1666 created Duke of Kendal, and died in 
May, 1667. There was to have been another 
creation of Duke of Kendal in the last generation, 
but it miscarried. The Kendal Chronicle of 
April 6, 1816, told its readers (p. 3, col. 4) :— 

“The Prince of Coburg is to be created Duke of 
Kendal, by which creation her Royal Highness, the 
Princes Charlotte of Wales, Heiress Presumptive to the 
Throne, will become Duchess of Kendal.” 

It appears that the Prince Regent had made a 
romise to Prince Leopold (afterwards King of 
Belgium) that on his (Leopold’s) marriage with 
the Princess Charlotte he should be Duke of 
Kendal. The wedding was once or twice post- 
poned by the caprice of the Regent, and though 
the marriage was eventually celebrated, the duke- 
dom was abandoned (see Thackeray's ‘Four 
Georges’). On these occurrences Peter Pindar 
wrote a lampoon, of which the following lines are 
part :— 

Although these hopes have yet miscarried, 

And they ’re in consequence not married, 
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Though wedding-days have twice been named, 
Yet how can the poor Prince be blamed ! 
Though bills have passed in both the Houses,* 
As usual when a Prince espouses, 
And though our R——t great. to end all, 
Declares he shall be D—e of K——1. 
The title-page has no date, but the lines at p. 26: 
It is thy month, delightful May, 
That now shall bring the wedding-day, 
show that it must have been written within a few 
weeks of the announcement in the local papers. 
Go V. 


The only Duke of Kendal upon record is | 


Prince Charles Stuart, third son of James, Duke 
of York (afterwards King James II.) and brother 
of Queen Mary II. and of Queen Anne. The 
prince was born at St. James’s Palace, July 4, 
1666 (the year of the Great Fire), and died 
May 22 (according to Sandford and Chester, 
Toone says 26), 1667. He was interred in King 
Henry VII.’s Chapel at Westminster, May 30, 
1667. 

“The body of the young Prince was brought [says 
Sandford } to the Painted Chamber, on 30th of May, and 
from thence, being attended by many of the Nobility 
and Gentry, His Majesty's, and His Royal Highness’s 
Servants, with the Officers of Arms, his Corps was con- 
veyed under a canopy of black velvet into the Chapel, 
and there inserted in the vault with his brother Charles, | 
Duke of Cambridge (who had died May 5, 1661), and | 
with the like solemnity,” 

Prince Charles of York was called Dake of | 
Kendal, but no patent of creation ever passed the | 
Great Seal. y 


I have also some Exchequer papers, signed by | 
the Countess of Chesterfield, with the Christian | 
name spelt the same as stated by Mr. Henpriks. 
Where there is any reference in these documents | 





either to the Duchess of Kendal or the Countess , 
of Chesterfield the name is spelt “‘ Melosina.” 
Emity Cote. | 

Teignmouth, | 
The name should be spelt Melusine Schulen- | 
burg, not “ Melesine,” and not “Schulenberg.” The | 
Schulenburgs, the Platens, and the Kielmannseggs, 
first introduced in England by George I., are a 
numerous family each, as is shown by the Gotha | 
«lmanacs dealing with German counts and barons | 
(Freiherren being the lower, and Grafen the | 
higher grade). On those prominent under 
George I. Zedler’s huge ‘ Universal Lexicon’ may | 
be consulted with advantage. Besides, there are | 
elaborate histories of the three families, all in 
German. The Countess Platen, whom Melusine 
Schulenburg knew, was the wife (since 1697) of 
Ernst August, Graf von Platen-Hallermund, and 
greatly liked by George I. The sister of this 
count, Sophie Charlotte, married Johann Adolf 
von Kielmannsegg, and accompanied George I. 





* 56 Geo III. cap. 24. | 


'to England. The father of this ¥ Countess 
| Kielmannsegg, née Platen, and of Ernst August 
| von Platen, was Franz Ernst, Graf von Platen- 
| Hallermund. This eminent statesman was the 
| first Platen in the service of the Brunswicks. 
He was of Pomeranian birth. His services to the 
| Brunswick family were considerable. In particular 
/he managed the admission of the Brunswick 
family to the electorate, which gave the father of 
George I. a voice in electing the German Emperor. 
For this service Franz Ernst von Platen, up to 
that time a Freiherr, or baron, was made a count, 
or Reichsgraf. To exercise all the prerogatives of 
a Count of the Empire he had to own acounty. To 
meet this requirement the Elector Ernst August 
(the father of George I.) gave him the county of 
Hallermund, near Eldagsen and Springe in the 
present province of Hanover in Germany. The 
gift was a mere form, as the Crown reserved all 
| rights and revenues of the county, and required 
| the count to vote at the diet of the empire as the 
| Crown directed. The wife of this Count Platen 
was greatly liked by the Elector Ernst August. 
The county of Hallermund existed before the 
days of Henry the Lion. The Kielmannseggs 
originated in Holstein, rose to nobility in 1641, 
and became counts in 1723. The Platens began 
in Riigen (the beautiful island off the Pomeranian 
coast), where they flourished as early as the thir- 
teenth century. The Schulenburgs are of Bran- 
denburg origin, and have been prominent since 
1300. Asa rule these families have all been rich 
and chivalrous, C. W. Ernst. 
Boston, Mass. 


Tae Greek Anrnotocy (8 S. i. 208).—A 
very good edition of ‘ Epigrammata,’ with annota- 


{tions in Latin by Jacobs, De Bosch, and John 


Edwards, was published by Whitaker in 1825 in 


a single octavo of about 360 pages. 
J. Carrick Moore. 


Anthologia Graca, 3 vols. 4s, 6d. Tauchnitz, now 
Otto Holtze. 

Anthologie, Teubner, with explanatory German notes, 
by E. Buchholz. 2 vols. 3s. 6d - at 

Anthologia Graeca, 2 vols, in Didot’s Bibliotheca 


| Scriptt. Grec. 14, 5s., with Latin version. 


H. Stephens’s ‘ Epigrammatum Griec. cum annota- 
tionibus libri vii.’ (Francof., 1560), may be fre- 


quently met with for a small sum. 
Ep. MARSHALL. 


Lympnap (8 S. i. 188)—If W. F. W. had 
been acquainted with the expression ‘‘ lymphad, 
or ancient galley,” in such books as Seton’s 
‘Scottish Heraldry,’ he would have known that 
lymphad and galley are interchangeable terms, 
to the extent, that is, of what is called an “ ancient 
galley,” such as is borne for the lordship of Lorn 
and was anciently borne for the kingdom of Man, 
and such as that on the mast of which Campbell 
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of Craignish carries the shield of Campbell, as 
may be seen in Nisbet's ‘Heraldry.’ Noman. 


“* Our loch ne’er saw the Cawmil lymphads,’ said the 
bigger Highlander. ‘She'll speak her mind and fear 
naebody. She doesna value a Cawmail mair as a Cowan, 
and ye may tell MacCallum More that Allan Iverach 
said eae, It’s a far cry to Lochow.’”—‘Rob Roy,’ 
cb, xxix, 

A note s. “lymphads” explains the word : “ The 
galley which the family of Argyle and others of 
the clan Campbell carry in their arms.” Annan- 
dale’s ‘Imperial Dictionary’ derives the word 
from Gaelic longfhada, a galley. 

F, C. Birxseck Terrv. 


Text-Boox on Curistian Economics (8 S. 
i. 227).—I would suggest Prof. Sewell’s ‘ Christian 
Morals,’ published about the year 1842, in the 
** Englishman’s Library” of Mr. James Burns, then 
in Portman Street. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Ventnor, Isle of Wight. 


Ficcum (8 §. i. 228).—Jugglers’ tricks in 
general ; supposed to be the trick of spitting 
fire :— 

See! he spits fire—Oh no, he plays at fggum ; 
The devil is the author of wicked figgum. 
B. Jonson, ‘ Devil is an Aes.’ 
Everarp Home CoLemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Webster, in his ‘ Dictionary,’ gives the word, 
explains it as meaning “a juggler’s trick ; con- 
juring,” marks it as obsolete, quotes two lines of 
B. Jonson, in which the word is used, and nothing 
more. DwaRGEL. 


Viette (8" S. i. 127, 230, 302).—The hurdy- 
gurdy player of whom I spoke at the second 
reference was, I believe, the Frenchman treated of 
in ‘ London Labour and the London Poor,’ vol. iii. 
p. 171. The blind woman mentioned by Mr. 
TomMLInson at the last reference is probably 
identical with “Old Sarah,” of whom there is an 
account in the same volume (p. 158), with an 
engraving from a daguerreotype of herself and 
guide, exhibiting her in the act of playing 
the “cymbal, if you please—the hurdy-gurdy 
ain’t its right name.” I may observe here 
that the instrument was called a cymbal long 
before the date of ‘‘Old Sarah’s” protest, 
for “ Vielle, s.f. a Cymbal” is in the 1715 
edition of Boyer’s ‘ Royal Dictionary Abridged.’ 
Perhaps in consequence of the hurdy-gurdy being 
now very rarely heard in this country, the name 
has been transferred to the barrel-organs and 
mechanical pianos, and Mr. Boucnier may have 
been thinking of these when he made his query 
at the first reference. Future editors of the 





*Sentimental Journey’ will therefore do well to 
annotate vielle. There is an excellent account of 
the mechanism of this ingenious if somewhat | 


stridulous instrument in Boccardo’s ‘ Enciclopedia 
Italiana,’ art. ‘‘Ghironda.” A friend informs me 
that about five weeks ago he passed in Russell 
Square an old man playing the hurdy-gurdy, who 
appeared to be over seventy years of age—the age 
that the Frenchman referred to above should now 
have been if he be living. F. Apams, 
105, Albany Road, Camberwell, 


VittaceE Mvsevm (8 §, i, 314).—General 
Pitt Rivers names the village in which his museum 
is located in his noble monograph on the explora- 
tions which he has conducted in Cranborne Chase, 
It is Farnham, on the borders of Wilts and 
Dorset. I visited the place in 1887, at the end of 
the Archxological Congress at Salisbury. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 


The museum referred to by G. F. B. is situated 
at Farnham, Dorset, the nearest railway station 
being Blandford, eight miles. From Salisbury it 
is distant seventeen miles, from Wimborne eleven 
miles. Good accommodation can be had in the 
village at the recently erected ‘‘ Museum Hotel.” 

F. James, 

[Other replies to the same effect are acknowledged. ] 


*Escyctopzpic Dictionary’ (8 S. i. 314). 
—All detail as to the editors will be found in the 
prefatory matter issued with vol. vii. 

Wm. H. Peer. 


Epwarp Noovrse (8 §, i. 208).—F. G. H. is 
informed that the will of Edward Nourse, 
surgeon, is in the Chancellor’s Court at Oxford. 
It was proved on October 23, 1738. 


R. A. Corpeck. 
38, Albert Street, Kennington. 


Otp Porrtrair (8 §S. i. 188).—A picture 
painted in 1573 could not by any possibility be 
by Van Dyck. He was not born before March 22, 
1599. Nor could it be by him supposing the date 
to be 1673. Sir Anthony died on December 9, 
1641. H. G. GrirrinHoore. 


Lewis Jenxiys (8 S. i, 248).—The name of 
the Duke of Gloucester’s attendant was Jenkin 
Lewis. His ‘ Memoirs of the Prince’ were first 
printed in 1789, and a new edition was published, 
with notes, by the Rev. W. J. Loftie, B.A., F.S.A., 
in 1881 (London, Edward Stanford). C. E. D. 


M. C. L. will find mention of Lewis Jenkins in 
Miss Strickland’s ‘ Lives of the Queens of Eng- 
land,’ vol. vi., whence the following, “ Lewis 
Jenkins, a Welsh usher to the little Duke's cham- 
ber, kept memoranda of his office” (part of note 
on p. 111, vol. vi.). ALICE. 


Lewis Jenkins was a Welsh usher to the Duke 


| of Gloucester. In Miss Strickland’s ‘ Lives of the 


Queens of England’ (Mary II.) will be found 
many extracts from his diary and papers. He 
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wrote ‘ Memoirs of the Duke of Gloucester’; and 
one note gives a reference to “ Lewis Jenkin’s 
History. Tracts, British Museum.” 

B. Frorence Scarwetr. 


Lorp Texyyson anp Mr. Caurton Cottiys: 
‘Toe Mituer’s Davcuter’ (8 S. i. 224).— 
Ovid’s wish that he were as highly favoured as the 
ring which he sends to his mistress (‘ Amorum,’ 
lib. ii. El. 15) may be compared with the song in 
‘The Miller's Daughter.’ There is a parallel to 
two other lines of the same poem which has escaped 
the notice of Mr. Collins :— 

There ’s somewhat flows to us in life, 
But more is taken quite away. 
This is only a weak dilution of Byron’s passionate 
complaint in ‘ Stanzas for Music ’:— 
There ‘s not a joy the world can give like that it takes 
away. 

Mr. Collins has quoted two lines from George 
Herbert to illustrate the following phrase in the 
introductory stanzas to ‘In Memoriam’:— 

That mind and soul, according well, 
May make one music as before. 

He might have adduced a closer parallel in Milton’s 
poem, ‘ At a Solemn Musick ’:— 

That we on earth, with undiscording voice, 

May rightly answer that melodious noise; 

As once we did, till disproportion’d sin, &c. 

R. Broce Boswett. 
Chingford. 


I do not know if Mr. Collins, in his ‘ Illustra- 
tions of Tennyson,’ points out the following parallel 
to the song in ‘ The Miller’s Daughter,’ mentioned 
by C.C. B. If not, it may as well be noted. I 
am far from supposing that Tennyson had an eye 
on Ronsard when writing ‘The Miller’s Daughter’; 
and if he had, we may say of Tennyson what Dr. 
Garnett says of Milton, that ‘‘ his borrowings 
nowise impair his greatness.” I have modernized 
the spelling :— 

Je voudrais étre le ruban 
Qui serre ta belle poitrine ; 
Je voudrais étre le carcan 
Qui orne ta gorge ivoirine. 

Je voudrais étre tout autour 
Le corail qui tes lévres touche, 
Afin de baiser nuit et jour 
Tes belles lévres et ta bouche. 

Ronsard, ‘ Odes,’ Livre Quatriéme, 


JONATHAN Bovucuier. 


Tatuies (1* S. x. 485; xi. 18,95; 3° S. x. 307; 
6" S, iv. 209, 434; v. 35; 8S. i. 174, 233).—Sir 
Walter Scott, in ‘The Antiquary,’ the probable 
date of which may be 1795, gives the following 
notice of this ancient custom, which Jonathan 
Oldbuck of Monkbarns, just as might be expected, 
delighted to honour. The scene is the post-office 
at Fairport (Arbroath), and the speaker is Mrs, 
Shortcake, the wife of the baker :— 





“*T winna say ony ill o’ this Monkbarns,’ said Mra, 
Shortcake; ‘his brother ne’er brought me ony wild- 
deukes, and this is a douce honest man; we serve the 
family wi’ bread, and he settles wi’ huz ilka week—only 
he was in an unco kippage when we sent him a book 
instead o’ the nick-sticks, whilk, he said, were the true 
ancient way o’ counting between tradesmen and cus- 
tomers; and sae they are, nae doubt.” —Chap, xvi. 

A note at the end of the story says :— 

“ Nick-sticks, A sort of tally used by bakers in the 
olden time in settling with their customers. Each 
family had its own nick-stick, and for each loaf as 
delivered a notch was made on the stick. Accounts in 
Exchequer, kept by the same kind of check, may have 
occasioned the Antiquary’s partiality. In Prior's time 
the English bakers had the same sort of reckoning :— 

Have you not seen a baker's maid, 
Between two equal panniers sway'd? 
Her tallies useless lie and idle 
If placed exactly in the middle. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


It may be worth noting that I have seen the 
old-world tally system used at a railway station. 
In my boyhood my father left something at the 
luggage office at (I think) Vauxhall Station, then 
the S.W.R. terminus. Whether it was the then 
usual plan or a makeshift Iam not sure, but pro- 
bably the latter. However that might be, the 
man in charge tore a piece of paper in two ina 
purposely ragged-edged line. He kept one half 
and gave the second to my father, who afterwards 
“tallied” his piece with the other and got his 
luggage. H. J. Movts. 

Dorchester, 


Tae Royat Famers or Evrore (8™ §, i. 
147, 257, 323).—In my answer to SEBasTIAN 
respecting above, I gave the names of the nineteen 
European sovereigns who are not descended from 
either of the daughters of Duke Ludwig Rudolf, 
and also of three of those who were so descended, 
viz.: the German Emperor, King of Prussia, and 
the Kings of Portugal and of the Belgians, each of 
whom derives from the Princess Antoinette 
Amelia, Duchess of Brunswick. The remaining 
seventeen (making thirty-nine in all) are the five 
Roman Catholic sovereigns descended from the 
elder sister, the Princess Elizabeth Christina, 
Empress of Germany, viz.: (1) the Emperor of 
Austria, (2) the King of Italy, (3) the King of 
Spain, (4) the King of Saxony, and (5) the Prince 
of Bulgaria ; and twelve from the younger, Prin- 
cess Antoinette Amelia, viz.: (1) the Queen of 
England, (2) the Queen of Holland, (3) the King 
of Wiirtemberg, (4) the King of Greece, (5) the 
Grand Duke of Hesse, (6) the Grand Duke of 
Saxe Weimar, (7) the Grand Duke of Mecklen- 
burg Schwerin, (8) the Duke of Saxe Coburg and 
Gotha, (9) the Duke of Saxe Meiningen, (10) the 
Prince of Anhalt (all Protestants), (11) the King 
of Bavaria (Roman Catholic), and (12) the Czar. I 
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did not include the King of Hanover, there being 
no such person, unless the German Emperor 
claims that title, or the ex-King of Naples; 
neither did I include the ex-Grand Duke of Tas- 
cany or the ex-Duke of Parma. The Duke of 
Nassau I mentioned under his present title of 
Grand Duke of Luxembourg. There is no Duke 
of Modena, that I am aware of, and the Land- 
grave of Hesse is not a reigning prince. The 
Duke of Cumberland (ex-Crown Prince of 
Hanover) descends through his paternal grand- 
mother from the Princess Antoinette Amelia of 
Brunswick, and the ex-King of Naples is 
descended from the Princess Elizabeth Christina, 
who was also the ancestress of the ex-Grand Duke 
of Tuscany and of the Duke of Parma, 
H. Morray Lave, Chester Herald. 


Patrick orn Peter in Scottanp (8 S§. i. 
247).—Some notes on this subject appeared 3° 
S. xii. 170,513 ; 4S. i. 303; iii. 205, those at the 
last two references being almost identical. A 
former acquaintance of mine, Peter Mac , sur- 
prised me very much one day by telling me that 
his name was Patrick, and that Patrick and Peter 
were treated as synonymous in Scotland. I know 
of at least three English lads called Peter who 
have no baptismal claim to be so distinguished ; 
the name in these cases seems to be used as a 
token of affectionate familiarity. In Palestine I 
had dealings with a dragoman’s servant, who was 
always addressed as Alfred, that being, as he and 
his companions asserted, the English rendering of 
Rephael. I believe the man came from Malta, 

Sr. Switary. 


The etymological solecism about which A. T. M. 
inquires is certainly of long standing, and probably 
of wide extension in Scotland. I can answer for 
one family in which the name of Patrick frequently 
occurs, having made its first appearance nearly 
four centuries ago, and in which the diminutive 
Peter has been almost continuously in use from 
about 1720 till the last gereration ; and the allies 
of this family have been known to adopt the 
diminutive as well as the name. Many Scotch- 
men can probably recall similar instances ; ¢.g., 
Patrick, Lord (of Session) Robertson was celebrated 
forty years ago as 





Lord Peter, 
Who broke the laws of God and man and metre ; 
and other instances, affecting men almost equally 
well known, might be cited as having occurred 
both in the north and south of Scotland. 
R. E. B. 


In reply to A. T. M.’s query, the interchange 
of these names is not uncommon in Scotland, even 
yet. I know of two instances among friends of 
my own, in both of which cases the baptismal 
name is Peter and the name commonly used Pat. 

Norman Fraser, 





Navat Orricers (8 §, i. 226, 252).—F. L. will 
find in the library of the London Institution, 
Finsbury Circus, E.C., Steele’s ‘ Lists of the Royal 
Navy’ since 1806, and the ‘ Naval Chronicle’ 
from 1799 to 1812, which may furnish him with 
the information he requires. 

Everarp Home CoLEmay, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Steele’s ‘ Navy List,’ published from 1772 until 
1813, will give the information required. Copies 
are probably in the British Museum —— o 

“ A * Navy List’ was first published in 1772 and 
has been continued to the present time.” (See 
Phillimore’s ‘How to Write the History of a 
Family,’ p. 185.) GvUALTERULUS. 


A fall list of officers R.N. who served in 
the beginning of the present century, up to the 
battle of Navarino, is to be found in the index, 
end of vol. vi. of Chambers’s edition of James's 
* Naval History,’ London, Bentley, 1837. 

W. F. Water. 


Name or Surname (8 §. i. 102, 157, 278).— 
The fad of Mr. J. B. Fiemino’s father has been 
mine also for half my life—that our naming is now 
utterly unfair to mothers and foremothers, in 
allowing them no permanent influence. It is not 
enough for wives to retain their surnames, or for a 
M. Beck and Miss Bonard each to keep both 
names, and their children to continue both. This 
involves at least every one having from baptism 
three names, a personal and both parents’ final 
names, as I have, and a growing class of men, 
chiefly Americans. But with girls this plan, if 
adopted at all, is never reversed, as I would have 
it. The sisters of the boys that are Beck-Bonards 
are not made Bonard-Becks. If this were made a 
rule, all the injustice would cease. Keeping at 
least our rule that a boy is to perpetuate his 
father’s fioal name, but a girl her mother’s final 
name, the name Beck would descend to all of 
direct male descent, and the name Bonard to all 
of direct female descent. The descendants to lose 
both names would be of interrupted descent, as 
from sons’ daughters, or daughters’ sons. But 
both sexes would be treated alike, with equal 
chances of perpetuity. Hitherto the female has 
been ignored ; or, it is not too much to say, they 
have thoughtlessly let themselves be treated as 
slaves in this matter, as they do in more impor- 
tant ones. If we let the final name alone be 
perpetual, and mean boys to keep for life their 
father’s pair of names, but girls their mother’s 
pair, then it would be necessary for the married to 
have four names, inserting the new one either 
second or third ; but whichsoever the rule, men 
and women must both do it alike. Whether the 
marriage name be second or third, it might on 
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second marriage be dropped, so that none would 
keep more than four. Eowarp L. Garett. 


The remarks of Mr. J. B, Fiemixe would have 
been more consistent had he omitted what he calls 
“a very good illustration,” by way of postscript. 
In the instance he supposes, Charles Campbell 
marries Jane Stuart, and they both after their 
respective ‘‘ sponsorial appellations,” sign Stuart- 
Campbell. in the case he cites the order is 
exactly reversed, the wife’s maiden name usurping 
the place of her husband’s patronymic. The 
reason in this instance was purely professional, 
Miss Dolby held a deservedly high position as a 
singer, and she retained the name by which she 
was known to the public, preceded by that of her 
husband. Apart from this she was always 
addressed and spoken of by her proper name, 
Madame Sainton. But what does Mr. Fiemine 
mean by saying, “If any ‘chicks’ appeared at 
Cockpen they would, of course [my italics], bear 
the surname of Sainton-Dolby”! I believe there 
was but one “ chick,” and, strange as it may appear 
to Mar. Fiemine, he is known by his father’s name 
of Sainton. I cannot see what advantage the 
suggested joint names would confer. On the con- 
trary it would give rise to endless change, If the 
son of the supposed “Stuart-Campbell” married 
a Miss Mackenzie, we get to Mackenzie-Campbell, 
and a brother would be something else Campbell. 
If any change is required, it seems to me that the 
wife’s name should be within parentheses, ‘‘Charles 
(Stuart) Campbell” ; but is any change desirable ? 

Cuarces WYLIE. 


Monpvs Motiesnis (8 §, i. 201, 281).—Your 
correspondent, in his interesting note at the latter 
reference, does not give the date of the representa- 
tion of ‘The Rivals’ at Windsor Castle before 
her present Majesty, and of the wearing of the 
hoop by Mrs. Poynter ; but most probably it took 
place in the forties. I can remember when a boy, 
about 1844, seeing ‘The School for Scandal’ at the 
Haymarket Theatre, in which Madame Vestris 
figured as Lady Teazle, wearing a white satin 
petticoat, outspread by a hoop which she managed 
skilfully, Over it she wore a crimson velvet 
sacque, or short dress bunched up, having short 
sleeves with lace falls, powdered hair, high-heeled 
shoes, and flesh-coloured silk stockings. In her 
hand she held a large fan, which she flirted grace- 
fully. Madame Vestris looked quite in the prime 
of life, and had a charming voice and a brilliant 
complexion. She danced during the performance 
&@ minuet de la cour. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


A small book was published in 1820 by Harris 
& Sons, entitled ‘ Sir Harry Herald’s Graphical 
Representation of the Dignitaries of England, 
showing the Costume of Different Ranks, from the 
King to the Commoner, with the Regalia used at 


the Coronation.’ The prints are all coloured, and 
| consist of thirty-two figures, the last being the 
| “ Beef-eaters.” Among these are a lady and 
gentleman in Court dresses. The lady’s dress is in 
|the shape of half an egg, painfully high waisted, 
with a portentous bunch of feathers on her head. 
| The following description is given :— 

The Court dress for Ladies is chiefly distinguished by 
| the hoop. The petticoat is plain or trimmed, according 
| to the fancy of the wearer. Velvet, satin, silk crape, or 
gauze, are the only materials allowed for Ladies’ Court 
dresses. Court dresses are trimmed, and often em- 
broidered with gold and silver. Artificial flowers are 
much used for ornamenting the petticoat.” 

The hoop, then, was a part of the Court dress 
when George IV. came to the Crown. The 
diameter of the base of the lady’s dress is nearly 
equal to her height. The revival of hoops, some 
| forty years ago, was due to the Empress Eugénie, 
who is a Spaniard ; the Spanish ladies continued 
the use of hoops when other nations had discarded 
them. They were in full use thirty years ago, 
when I was in Spain, and, I suppose, are still. 

E. Leaton-B.LEeNKINsorpP. 


AVENTURINE : Perrpor (8 S. i. 180, 296).— 
The first of these two minerals owes its origin and 
its name to one of those odd accidents which 
sometimes occur in manufacturing processes as 
well as in science, and lead to inventions as well 
as to discoveries, provided an intelligent witness 
be present. 

In the glass works of Murano, near Venice, a 
workman had occasion to fill a copper laddle with 
molten glass for the purpose of a casting. On 
attempting to raise the ladle out of the glass pot 
it broke off short at the handle, and the metal 
soon became fused, and disseminated through the 
molten glass. The director, in taking out a speci- 
men, was surprised to find that a new and hand- 
some kind of ornamental glass had been formed, as 
it were by chance or accident (a ventura), and he 
accordingly named it aventurina, or aventurine, 

The name proved to be as pretty and attractive 
as the thing itself. Aventurine was manufactured 
into studs, brooches, and other ornaments, which 
being mounted in gold met with a ready sale. 
Larger specimens were made into letter-weights 
and other articles, The late Prof. Tennant gave me 
a number of discs of the substance, and I gave one of 
them to a young lady who had it set in gold as a 
brooch. This excited an interest in the subject 
among her female friends; but when they found 
how cheap the article was their enthusiasm for it 
cooled. A gentleman once called upon me and 
showed me some gold-set studs that an old uncle 
had bequeathed to him among other things ; but 
when I told him the name and value of the mineral 
he was disgusted. 

The French also claim to have invented aven- 
turine. A workman accidentally (par aventure) 
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dropped some copper filings into molten glass, and 
the effect was so pleasing that he soon turned this 
new form of ornament to profitable use. 

There is a natural variety of quartz which owes 
its sparkling effect to the presence of scales of 
golden yellow mica. This so far resembles aven- 
turine that it is known as ‘‘ aventurine quartz,” 
but it is inferior in appearance to the manufactured 
article. There is also an aventurine feldspar which, 
in some cases, owes its iridescence to minute 
crystals of specular or titanic iron. 

The peridot is a double silicate of magnesia and 
iron, with variable proportions of manganese, 
alumina, and in some cases of nickel. Hence its 
colour varies, and with each variation its name. 
It was formerly much used in jewellery, but has now 
fallen into the contempt implied in the following 
couplet :— 

Qui a deux Peridots 
En a un de trop ; 
which may be thus translated :— 
Who two peridots doth own, 
More than needful bath by one. 

According to Littré the etymology of the word 
is unknown ; but he quotes some variations from 
Da Cange (1610-1688), such as “‘ Peritot,” “ Peli- 
dor,” and ‘‘Periodus.” This great antiquary 
wrote several books on Constantinople, and it was 
from the Levant, by way of that city, that the raw 
material of the peridot annually found its way into 
Europe at the time when there was a demand for 
it. It was in the form of rolled pebbles, evidently 
derived from some alluvial formation. The native 
name of the pebble probably suggested the Euro- 
pean name and its variants. 

C. Tomutnson, F.R.S. 

Highgate, N. 


Geyerat Jonn Mostyn (8 §. i. 273).—John 
Mostyn, a younger son of Sir Roger Mostyn, Bart., 
of Whitford, co. Flint, was admitted to West- 
minster School in 1723, and matriculated from 
Christ Church, Oxford, June 25, 1728, then aged 
eighteen (Foster's ‘ Alumni Oxonienses,’ 1715-1886, 
vol. iii. p. 992). He was appointed Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Island of Minorca by 
letters patent under the great seal bearing date 
Whitehall, February 16, 1768 (London Gazette, 
No. 10,807, February 13-16, 1768). A copy of 

“The Proceedings at large, in a Cause on an Action 
brought by Anthony Fabrigas, Gent., against Lieutenant 
General John Mostyn, Governor of the Island of Minorca, 
Colonel of the First Regiment of Dragoon Guards, and 


one of the Grooms of His Majesty's Bed-Chamber ; For | 


False Imprisonment and Banishment from Minorca to 
Carthagena in Spain. 
in the Court of Common-Pleas, in Guildhall, London, on 
the 13th of July, 1773,” 

London, 1773, fol., is found in the British Museum 
Library. A notice of his death occurs in Gent. 
Mag., February, 1779, vol. xlix., p. 103 ; but the 





Tried before Mr. Justice Gould, | 





annexed fuller account appears in the London 
Chronicle, Tuesday, February 16, 1779, vol. xlv. 
No. 3464, p. 155: “‘Saturday morning died 
suddenly, at bis house in Dover Street, Gen. Mos- 
tyn, formerly Governor of Minorca.” For further 
particulars of him see ‘ Alumni Westmonasterienses,’ 
ed. C. B. Phillimore, 1852, p. 297. 
Daniet Hipwett. 
17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Lavy Grizet Bartute (8* §, i. 209, 303).—It 
was doubtless Grizel Cochrane, daughter of Sir 
John Cochrane of Ochiltree, to whom the robbery 
of the mail was attributed. I think that an account 
of the robbery is to be found in the Scottish 
Journal, i. 281. That there was some foundation 
for the rumour is proved by the following con- 
temporary statement by Lord Fountainhall :— 

“7 July, 1685. The English packet coming to Edin- 
burgh was twise stopt and robbed about Anwick. Some 
conjectured it was Polwarts doing, others that it was by 
Sir John Cochranes friends, lest there should have been 
any warrant from the King by these packets to have 
execute him, that so the Earl of Arran might have 
leisure to inform the King what Sir John could dis- 
cover and so obtain a countermand, Sir John’s son 
Watersyde, at his first taking was of the wild Cameronian 
principles, wholly disouning the King, but his father 
seimed more timorous and penitent. Others thought it 
was a clandestin stratagem of the High Treasurer, who 
was now beginning to be jealous of the Chancellor, to 
find out what secret correspondence he was keeping with 
his brother Secretary Melfort.” 

I can find no other reference to the matter in 
Fountainhall. 

Grizel Cochrane married John Ker of Moriston; 
and there is an allegation, February 18, 1686/7, for 
a marriage between John Ker, Esq., of Moreston, 
in the kingdom of Scotland, bachelor, twenty-six, 
and Grizel Cochrane, spinster, twenty-two, daughter 
of Sir John Cochrane, Knt., of St. Peter le Poor, 
London, who consents (Harl. Soc., a ~- 

IGMA, 


I can give no authority for the story of the lady 
robbing the mail of the death warrant, except that 
I have read it more than once formerly. I now 
know she was a Cochrane, not a Baillie, thanks to 
J. R. M. MacRopsert. 


Rivc-tore: Lostne or a Rivne (8 S. i. 294). 
—I cannot quote a saying on this subject, as Mr. 
Harpy wishes, but that women hold it to be 4 
most unlucky thing to lose a wedding or an en- 
gagement ring is very common. Some go even 
further, and believe that bad luck is likely to follow 
the removal of the wedding ring, even for a short 
time, after it has been placed on the finger. I have 
heard of it both in Yorkshire and in Norfolk. 

S. Intincworts Borcer. 


To lose a ring that has been given as a token of 
affection has always been held ualucky, and that 
for obvious reasons. Even to remove the wedding 
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ring from the finger is ominous, at least to a newly 
wedded couple. C. C. B. 


A legend of ring losing is worked up into a 
charming novel of modern life in ‘ The Days of My 
Life,’ by Mrs. Oliphant. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Bote (8 §. i. 315).—Having for nine con- 
secutive years spent my summer holidays in the 
Kyles of Bute, [ am able to say that from my 
observation this name is invariably pronounced 
Bewt. A. W 


Mummy Wheat (8 §. i. 224). — Judging 
from the small quotation from Mr. Carruthers’s 
lecture, it would not be fair to determine anything 
But if we confine remark merely to what is there 
set down, the matter does not seem proved. We 
have it only asserted that it has been clearly estab- 
lished that mummy seed does not germinate; 
also that it could not, because oxygen has burnt 
out its whole vitality. But then there lies the 
especial point, Has it? Corn may be “ easily 
obtained from Arabs,” no doubt; but then to so 
obtain it would be especially to wish for fraud. 
Mr. Carruthers remarks that the seeds “ were all 
in the same condition that the mummy itself was 
in.” Were they embalmed, then, and dead when 
put in the coffin? As they were placed there as 
symbols of life and revival, I should think not. 

Probably Mr. Carruthers would not hold that 
willow seeds live only a few days or hours. But 
even if that were true, it would establish nothing 
about wheat. There is a great uncertainty 
attaching to the vitality of seeds. The best autho- 
rities are at variance on the subject. Miller, the 
famous gardener, says of tarragon seed that they 
must be sown soon after they are ripe. Cobbett, 
in his wonderful ‘ English Gardener’ (p. 57), says 
they will keep four years, whilst seeds of squash, 
gourd, cucumber, and things of that sort he places 
at ten years. The catacombs of Egypt are largely 
to be considered as equable caves, so that in some 
of them the conditions might be highly favourable 
to seed vitality, as they certainly have proved to 
be to colour. 

It is well known that in the testing of seeds 
the heavy ones are those that retain vitality. 
Experts who deny the vitality seem never yet to 
have tested mummy seed against corn of modern 
growth in two tumblers of water. The good of 
both thus tried would sink. If any one of the 
mummy seeds sank out of a handful, that seed 
would probably grow. It is immensely reasonable 
to think that four thousand years would kill any 
seed. But it is poetry, or fiction, to accept that 
as a rule of universal prevalence. Nobody can 
deny the suspended life of a toad in marble. 
If an organized being can, thus confined, revive, 





surely a seed might. Some of the catacombs, 
in their intricate structure and undisturbed 
stillness, might furnish an aerial medium of so 
little movement as to approach to an hermetical 
closure. If the seed received nothing and gave 
nothing it might last. Experiments only on a 
very large scale could settle the point; they may 
or may not be worth instituting, but they have 
not yet been made. A poet wishes the seed 
to live, wishes that corn that was in the ark 
should grow now, and refeed the earth if war 
and conscription had destroyed every other 
existing grain. But it is equally poetry, or rather 
fiction, at our present stage of knowledge, or, which 
is the same thing, uncertainty, to state that mummy 
seed must be dead. Let us be content with 
saying that it ought to be dead, C. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


Peter Pixpar anv Joun Nicnotts (8" §. i. 
247).—“‘ A Rowland for an Oliver; or, a Poetical 
Answer to the Benevolent Epistle of Mister Peter 
Pindar, also the Manuscript Odes, Songs, 
Letters, &c., of the above Mister Peter Pindar, 
now first published by Sylvanus Urban,” was 
included in the second volume of the ‘ Works of 
Peter Pindar, Esq.’ (1794), and, according to 
Watt, was first pablished in quarto in 1790. Hal- 
kett and Laing give similar information. 

J. F. Mansereu. 


Liverpool. 
‘A Rowland for an Oliver’ was first published 
by “Sylvanus Urban” in 1790, TaLon, 


Isapetta Romer (8 S. i. 209, 237).—This 
lady, sketched by Count D’Orsay, was, I think, 
the wife of General Romer. She wrote a mes- 
meric romance, as well as books of travel in 
Egypt, and another on the Rhone, the Darro, &c. 
She died in 1851. Grorce Bent.ey. 

Upton, Slough. 


Scrore (8 S. i. 273).—The poem on the death 
of Archbishop Scrope is printed at p. 128 of the 
E.E.T.S. volume (xxiv.) entitled ‘Hymns to the 
Virgin and Christ. I have sent Rita Fox a 
transcript of the poem. F. ADAMS. 

105, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


Inpexes Wantep (8 S. i. 292).—Q. V. ha 
my whole sympathies in his trouble respecting 
general indexes. I have often had to search 
through the indexes of sixty volumes and more of 
scientific journals and periodicals for matter. In the 
case of one of our chief scientific papers, to which 
I bave had frequently to refer, I wrote to the editor, 
asking if he would consider the idea of issuing a 
general index, and offering help if he felt disposed 
to take any steps, it having been in my mind for 
some time to construct a rough MS. index for the 
use of myself and friends, What was his reply? 
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That he had already offered to do soa few years 
back could he obtain sufficient subscribers to it ; 
and in reply to this he says, “ Altogether I bad six 
offers to take one copy each!” Does this state- 
ment not answer (). V.’s query? Is it not rather 
that people are not energetic enough to buy such 
indexes, than that publishers are not energetic 
enough to issue them? Were there suflicient 
demand I am sure our publishing friends would 
be willing to oblige us in the matter. 
aware ‘N. & Q.’ is able to sell sufficient of its 
General Indexes to induce continued publication 
of them, and also a few other journals; but how 
many? At the same time, as one who consults 
journals and such like much, I greatly deplore 
this should be the state of things. 
J. Cornsert Wetcs, F.C.S. 
The Brewery, Reading. 


Ancetica Kavurruann (8™ S§S, i, 293).—In 
*Notes on Books,’ 5 S, i. 325, the writer of the 
note on the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ 
wonders if many such ceilings as that painted by 
this artist, and to be seen at 20, St. James's 
Square, are in existence? It was always thought 
by the members of the Junior Garrick Club, 
situated at 1a, Adelphi Terrace, a house once the 
London residence of the Bishops of Durham, that 
the ceiling of the drawing-room was by her. I 
have also heard it mentioned in the Savage Club, 
also on Adelphi Terrace, that underneath the 
whitewashed ceiling of their drawing-room is 
more work from her hands; but whether this be 
true or not no one seems to know. The Junior 
Garrick Club premises are now occupied by a 
police institution; but I do not doubt that the 


ceiling is still in existence, and could be seen if 


desired. The beauty of the painting on it was 
worthy of —, even if not by her. 
Jo. BirounpDetie-Burron. 


The ceiling of the back drawing-room of the 
Arts Club, Hanover Square, was painted by her, 
and is in good condition. W. H. Commrves. 


‘Selim Addressing the Persian Nymphs,’ a 
water-colour painting by Angelica Kauffmann, 
was disposed of at a sale in a private house in 
Liverpool towards the end of last year. 

J. F. Mansercu. 

Liverpool. 


Arcasisnop Scrore (8 §, i. 247).—Mr. A. 
Hatt is no doubt aware that Richard, Lord 
Scrope, of Bolton, in his will, dated Aug. 2, 1400, 
refers to the archbishop as his “dear father and 
son” (carissimo patri et filio meo), and that Mr. 
Raine (‘ Test. Ebor.,’ i. 272, 276) in 1836 inter- 
preted this in its literal sense, assigning the arch- 
bishop to the Bolton branch. Subsequently, how- 
ever, the editor appears to have changed his view, 
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archbishop with the Scropes of Masham, which is 

no doubt in accordance with the weight of 

evidence. The arguments in favour of the 

Masham connexion were given in 1832 by Sir B. 

Nicolas in the ‘Scrope and Grosvenor Roll,’ ii 

121. J. Hamitton Wruiz. 
Rochdale. 


Richard, first Lord Scrope, of Bolton, in his 
will ds ated August 2, 1401, speaks of ‘* Richard, 
my son, Archbishop of York” (‘ Test. Vet.,’ i. 156). 

HEeRMENTRUDE. 


Inp1an Fork-tore (8 §. i, 147, 214).—To 
which lines in Ovid, ‘ Metam.,’ xv. 60-93, can the 
opinion of the transmigration of souls be attri- 
buted? Those which come nearest to it seem to 
be— 

Heu quantum ecelus est, in viscera viscera condi, 

Congestoque avidum pingueecere corpore corpus, 

Alteriusque animantem animantis vivere leto. 

Sut this merely states that one living creature 
ought not to prey upon another. 

Where is it said, apart from the later philo- 
sophical commentaries, that Pythagoras held the 
notion that the souls of ancestors of men migrated 
into the bodies of animals? I am aware that 
Cicero has (‘ De Nat.,’ i. 4), ‘‘Pythagoras cen- 
suit animum esse (deum) per nataram rerum 
omnem intentum et commeantem, ex quo nostri 
animi carperentur”; and that Sextus Empiricus, 
‘* Pythagoreos propter hoc dogma ab esu ani- 
malium abstinuisse affirmat” (Ritter et Preller, 
* Hist. Philos.,’ p. 41, Gothe, 1875); also that 
Diogenes Laertius, iv his life of Pythagoras, has, 
in respect of his opinions, that he thought avOpu- 
“— eivat Tpos Beovs vv yyévetav eeeeee elvat M4 
Yiyny an rooTagpa aidépos (viii. i. 19, sect. 27, 
28). But this is not the same. Lactantiue, again, 
in stating that the “ Pythagorici” supposed the 
soul “ de aliis (corporibus) in alia migrare ” (* Inst.,’ 
iii. 18) makes no connexion of the opinion with 
Pythagoras himself; neither can a reference 
attach to Pythagoras by piecing together the 
Pythagoreans of Herod. ii. c. 81, with the Egyptian 
metempsychosis of ii. c. 123. I rather think that, 
in reference to this, as to some other points which 
Ritter and Preller mention in connexion with 
Laertius, “Que sub Pythagore nomine circum- 
ferabantur, posteriorum Pythagoreorum maximam 
partem fuisse videntur, omnia ad nomen magistri 
referentium ” (u.s., p. 30), unless, perhaps, the 
attributing the opinion to Pythagoras is even 
later. But I have no remark as to this. 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


** To TAKE THE cake” (8" S. i. 69, 176).—“ To 
take the cake” is a common American phrase, and 
seems to have originated with the coloured people. 
A favourite diversion among them is a cake-walk— 
a sort of half dance, half promenade. The couple 


for in ‘Test. Ebor.,’ iii, 32 (1864) he connects the | who in dress, deportment, dexterity of motion, 
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&c., excel all the others, “ take the cake.” Judges 
are appointed who decide as to the winners, With 
this I send you a copy of the Milwaukee (Wiscon- 
sin) Sentinel. It contains a lengthy account of a 
cake-walk which took place March 6, 1892, in the 
large exhibition building there. The prizes were 
contended for in the presence of 4,000 spectators. 
Dotuar. 


The idea of a cake being given as a prize seems 
so obvious that it is, perhaps, lost labour to trace it 
back into ancient literature. Your correspondent, 
however, may be interested to know that Athe- 
peus, in his ‘ Deipnosophiste’ (book xiv. c. 56), 
speaks of a certain kind of cake which was given 
as a prize at the “all-night” festivals to whoever 
kept awake right through the solemnities. So the 
expression 2)éTepos 6 mupayovs (“we take the 
cake”) would seem to have become proverbial, It 
occurs in two passages in Aristophanes (‘ Thesm.’ 
94, and ‘ Eq.’ 277). Avex. LEEPER. 

Trinity College, Melbourne. 





Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

Letters of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. Edited by George 

Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L, (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
In a letter to Mre. Thrale, dated from Lichfield, Oct. 27, 
1777, and first printed in the ‘ Piozzi Letters,’ ii. 14, 
Johnson gives bis views as to his own epistolary powers. 
He begins by saying, “ You talk of writing and writing, 
as if you had all the writing to yourself. If our corre- 
spondence were printed, I am sure posterity, for pos- 
terity is always the author's favourite, would say that Iam 
a good writer too.—Anch' io sono pittore. To sit down 
so often with nothing to say: to eay something so often, 
almost without consciousness of saying, and without any 
remembrance of having said, is a power of which I will 
not violate my modesty by boasting, but I do not believe 
that everybody bas it” (* Letters,’ ed. Hill, ii, 51, 52), 
Much more of the same sort follows, Few, however, 
will accept Johnson's estimate of his own epistolary 
powers. Dr. Hill, even, to whom we owe the latest and 
best edition, containing very many letters now first 
collected or printed, only hopes that the publication of 
his new volume will raise the estimate of Johnson, but 
does not venture to claim for hima place with Walpole, 
Cowper, or Lamb, Weighty utterances, of course, 
abound, and there is very much that may be read with 
pleasure s¢ well as with profit. The humour as well as 
the expression is, however, at times elephantine, and one 
feels the applicability of Goldsmith's satire that Jobn- 
son would make “ lictle fishes talk like great big whales.”’ 

One rises none the less from the perusal of Johnson's 


correspondence with a feeling of increased respect and | 


affection. 


Dr. Birckbeck Hill for this new edition, greatly superior 
to anything that has gone before, needs not be said. To 
his invaluable edition of Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson,’ a 
book that every student of eighteenth century life, art, 
and literature is bound to have within reach of his hand, 
it forms an indispensable supplement. A large number 
of letters were immediately accessible. Those that 
appear in the Boswell he does not reprint, contenting 
himeelf with indicating where they are to be found. 
Collectors of autographs—and, in one or two cases, dealers 
aleo—have placed their stores at bis disposal, and from 
many quarters be has drawn communications which, 
though already in print, are not easily traced. To 
‘N. & Q,,” “a storehouse of curious and interesting 
matter,” he says, “ 1 would once more express my obli- 
gatione—obligations shared in by every student of the 
literature, history, and antiquities of our country,” 
What he calls the gem of bis collection, a letter from 
Johnson to his wife, whom be addresses as “ Dearest 
Tetty,” and to whom, in spite of the disparity of years, 
he writes in terms of warmest affection, Dr, Hill reprints 
in facsimile. Like all the Clarendon Press reprints, the 
work is handsome and scholarly-looking. Few books, 
indeed, reconcile so well as these the attractions that 
appeal to the student and the bibliopnile. As in Dr. 
Birkbeck Hill's previous labours, the notes are exem- 
plarily full, and the index has noble proportions. 


Melmoth the Wanderer. By Charles Robert Maturin. 
A New Edition. 3 vols. (Bentley & Son.) 
Bestpes frightening our female ancestors out of their 
wite, the ‘Melmoth the Wanderer’ of Maturin won 
exaggerated, and now incomprehensible, eulogy from 
writers of highest eminence, France seems to have 
been especially struck with this mad production, a 
combination, it is held, of ‘ The Castle of Otranto’ and 
‘The Mysteries of Udolpho.’ Balzac classes it with the 
‘Don Juan’ of Moliére, the ‘ Faust’ of Goethe, and the 
‘ Manfred’ of Byron; and French reviews give striking 
pictures of this insane parson, who went fishing in pumps 
and open-work silk stockings, and consoled himeelf for 
the absence of a dinner by dancing with any partner ho 
could find. The editor of the new edition of his 
chief novel draws attention to the main features of 
Maturin’s sad and preposterous life, and gives a full 
bibliography of his writings. We see him riding for 
a short time on the topmost wave of success, having 
a play, ‘ Bertram,’ recommended to Drury Lane by Scott 
and Byron, and acted by Kean, receiving a thousand 
pounds for it, and swelling with delight and anticipation 
of fortune. We see him fading out and sinking into 
penury. Other glimpses, which the editor does not supply, 
are furnisbed. In Dublin, where he generally lived, 
he would induce the proprietors of a boarding-house to 
close the windows and light the candles in midday, and 
the inmates to don evening clothes and dance with him 
till sundown, So excited with these amusemento 
became Maturin, that he came to one ball like a mer- 
maiden, “ mid nodings on,” and confinement, no longer 





Many of the letters apply for the loan of | 


to be postponed, put a stop to his proceedings. His 
*Melmoth’ has an Ossianeeque power. Some of its 
descriptions are fine, if rather turgid, and its story of 


books, not a few for that of money. Others, again, seek | diabolic poesession is not without interest. As a narra- 


for subscriptions to his books. Yet all are manly, and 
there is no sacrifice of independence. Very affectionately 
does he write to some female correspondents, and there 
is not a word that we would have withdrawn. All that 
is wanted is that indescribable something that constitutes 
the charm of lettere—that light, pleasant, and yet 
interested and interesting and even earnest method of 
describing the little next-to-nothings that make up 
domestic life and intimacy. That we are obliged to 


tive it is execrable. Like the Picaresque romances of 
Spain, in which country most of the action passes, it 
breaks off into episodical stories, involving an all but 
complete change of characters. For the sale of his soul 
to the devil all the payment Melmoth receives is the 
power to bridge distances and defy bolts and bars and 
enjoy an interminable Wandering Jew sort of existence. 
He possesses also baleful and malignant eyes. The faet 
that the principal adventures pass in the Inquisition 
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detracts from the effect of the story, and shows the 
influence of the Huguenot strain in Maturin’s blood. 


The Escapes of Latude and Casanova from Prison. 
Edited by P. Villars. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Tux “Adventure Series” of Mr. Fisher Unwin is now aug- 
mented by descriptions of the escape of two notorious 
prisoners, Latude and Casanova. The famous flight of 
Casanova from the Piombi at Venice is the only edifying 
record in a sufficiently shameless work. It proves Casa- 
nova to have been a man of great invention, resolution, 
and resource, and capable of better things than the 
amorous intrigues and the dishonest proceedings in 
which he enveloped himself, proceedings, however, with 
which the world of last century dealt less severely than 
does that of to-day. Latude was a man of different 
stamp, and was more severely punished than, perhaps, 
was ever any other being for so trivial an offence. e 
was a victim of the implacable hostility of Madame de 
Pompadour, For thirty-five years was he confined in 
one prison or other, entering the Bastille as a youth, 
and issuing from Bicétre a pallid, white-baired spectre. 
Thrice he escaped from confinement and as often was 
recaptured, His energy and sayacity seem, indeed, only 
to have been equalled by his irresolution and incapacity 
so soon as he was free. Exceedingly romantic and 
honouring to feminine nature are the records of his 
ultimate liberation. Though he was not one of those 
freed from the Bastille on ite capture, bis imprisonment, 
acting on the public imagination, contributed much, 
says Mr. Villars in his admirable introduction, to bring 
about the destruction of that edifice. Both adventures 


may be read with great interest. 


The Making of Birmingham, By Robert K, Dent. (Bir- 
mingham, Allday. ; 
Tue first two — of this‘ History of the Rise and 
Growth of the »idland Metropolis’ are before us, and 
ive promise of a work of considerable interest to the 
lover of the picturesque in old halls and timbered 
houses, as well as to the student of local history and to 
the antiquary generally. Aston Hall naturally holds a 
rominent position in the illustrations as well asin the 
Seccorpeusn, and there are many charming little pictures 
of the semi-rural Birmingham of the earlier years of 
this century, such as the moated Parsonage of St. 
Martin’s, the moat of the manor-house on the site of 
Peter de Bermingham’s castle, and some interesting 
views of Aston Hall, both in its bygone and its present 
condition. Mr. Dent's account of the midland metro- 
polis ought to receive support not only from Birmingham 
men at home and abroad, but also from students of the 
past, whether hailing from the midland counties or 
from other parts of England, 


The White Horses of the West of England. By the 
Rev. W. C. Plenderleath, M.A, (Calne, Heath ; London, 
Allen & Storr.) ; ; 

Tue first edition of Mr. Plenderleath'’s interesting 

account of ancient turf monuments, issued in 1885, was 

immediately absorbed. He bas now published a second 
edition, thoroughly revised, and containing a valuable 
addition in an account of the American anima! mounds. 

Thus enriched the book has fresh claims upon scholars. 


William Shakespeare. By Victor Hugo. Translated by 
Melville B. Anderson, (Chicago, McClurg & Co.) 
Hveo's rhapsody on Shakespeare loses much in a trans 
lation. The present rendering is fairly clear and not 
without spirit, but its effect is to render the whole spas- 
modic as well as extravagant. Inaccuracies of state- 
ment, as @ rule, are corrected in notes, the trustworthy 


authority by which they are tested including Prot. 


Dowden’s ‘Shakspere Primer,’ A few characteristic 
misquotations are left, however, as they are found, 


L’ Art et UIdée for April opens with an essay by M. 
Uzanne upon Louis Morin, the sutbor and illustrator of 
‘Les Amours de Gilles.’ In this quaint writer, with 
whom he enjoys a personal friendship, M. Uzanne sees a 
modern Restif de la Bretonne. Many admirable designs, 
all previously inedited, are reproduced. One full-page 
design of fisher-women in Brittany is enchanting. A 
curiosity in its way is a serious review and analysis 
of the infamous work of Sade, which bas been dis- 
entombed and reprinted. M. Gausseron gives an account 
of the few new books that the deadest of dead seasons 
has produced. Each succeeding number of this periodical 
seems an improvement upon its predecessor. 


THE first volume is ready of a new and revised edition 
of Dr. Mackintosh’s History of Civilization in Scotland, 
It is published by Mr. Alexander Gardner, 

Vos, III. and IV. of Scott's Poetical Works have been 
added to the attractive series of “ Aldine Poets.” They 
contain respectively ‘The Vision of Don Roderick’ with 
* Rokeby,’ and ‘ The Lord of the Isles’ and ‘ The Bridal 
of Triermain.’ 


THE new volume of ‘ Book Prices Current,’ containing 
the record of book sales during 18¥1, is announced by 
Mr, Elliot Stock to be published immediately, 





Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not ily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


J. D, ( Fabalists”),—Consult the ‘Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Universelle,’ under “ Abstemius,” “ Poggio,” 
* Avianus,” “‘ Flavius,” &c. Caxton added to his trans- 
lation of ‘ The Subty! Historyes and Fables of Esope ’ the 
fables of Avian and of Poge the Florentine, and these 
have since been given in numerous editions of Es0p. 


W. E. Bartierr.—Your queries are beyond our 
reach, There never was a Latin equivalent for the 
phrase you mention, 

Rep Lion (“ Man can live without poetry, music, or 
art "’).—By Mortimer Collins, 

Cc. R, G, T. (‘Old maids leading apes in hell ”).— 
The origin of this has not been ascertained, Consult 
‘N.& Q.,” 4m 8, ii. 459; iv, 132; 5™ 8, vy. 178; 6 8 
xii, 415. 

Corricespa.—P. 345, col. 1, 1. 15, for “127” read 
128 ; p. 311, note *, 1. 5, the word “ luxuriant ” should be 
lururians. 





NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 











